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Pennsylvania School Journal, | another name also to the list, or the County Super- 


| intendent or active male Teacher who forwards sub- 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. | seriptions by the dozen. The one, it is true, helps 


THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. _ /more largely to meet a printer’s or paper-maker’s 
. | bill; but the good intention in both is the same. 
DEFERRED ARTICLES. In these kind wishes and this thankfulness are also 
In consequence of the insertion in this number of | included the valued contributing correspondents of 
the State Superintendent’s report and of the long | this Journal. Their articles have been invaluable. 
articles on Libraries from the Upper Canada Journ- | Without them it could not have sustained itself.— 
al of Education, our usual variety is not presented. | Their continuance is therefore solicitedas necessary 
The extracts from the Educational periodicals of | to the work they have hitherto so much promoted. 
other States and the selections from the educational | o— 


columns of our own newspapers are omitted; but | NOTICES OF TEXT AND MISCELLANEOUS ROOKS, 
| We have commenced, this month, the practice of 


they will be resumed as soon as practicable. I. ‘ , ; 

ag ; introducing to the attention of the reader a greater 
Several original articles arc also postponed ; | , m ' wit 
m._:.:..;,| Variety of books than heretofore, and will continue 
amongst them are a lecture on “ Moral Training” | 

ER A ET ET the same course from month to month, hereafter. 

We Ge ( j . . p - ° ; 

y y | School books will continue to be noticed as usual, 


lecture by Superintendent Weston, read before the fF ns 
* $e é nye z when sent for that purpose by publishers; and, as 
Susquehanna Teachers’ Association, and No. 4. on FEES APS Cog AB PE age SE EE 
Adlletttic te ER Cee, Scseitndinn | enn ee the case, the actual opinion form- 
» by H. 8S. Jones. 1es others : oe * . 
sr Rg ; sane ed of each, after examination, will be frankly ex- 


CEE am Sey apgeae: pressed. We feel that it is our duty to do so, not 

















THE NEW YEAR. | only for the reason that school-books are by the act 

Though this Journal does not begin its volume | of publication exclusively offered by their authors to 
with the year, yet it cannot omit the occasion tocon- | the consideration of Teachers and Directors; but 
gratulate its readers upon the return of the season, | because this Journal being to some extent the organ 
and to wish a succession of years, in health and | of and communicating medium with both these 
prosperity, till a worthy part in life be completed | classes of school-book purchasers or examiners,—the 
by each, and happiness in Eternity secured. | very fact of presentation to the editor implies 2 re- 
This is due, now, more than ever, from the Journal | quest to have them noticed. We shall, therefore, 
and its Editor ; for never have so many good wishes | make such remarks on each, as its merits deserve. 
and encouraging words been expressed toward | The fact that a ¢ext-book ora series of text-books 
them by correspondents, and especially by those of | is advertised for sale in this Journal, has had and 
the gentler sex. Nor are kind deeds wanting, as | shall have no influence upon the opinion thus ex- 
the subscription list, under the appeal made last; pressed. We shall neither praise a book beyond its 
month, already begins to show. For this, much | supposed merits, nor refrain from condemning it if 
gratitude is felt, which will be attempted to be shown | we think it destitute of merit, because its publishers 
by increased effort to deserve it, as well as by | patronize the Journal by advertising. We shall not 
thanks. Probably, if these substantial favors con- | go out of our way, however, to hunt up a book for 
tinue during the month as they have set in, a list | notice that has neither been sent to us nor advertis- 
of them will be inserted in the next number. In the | ed in our columns; but, if brought tonotice in either 
mean time, be they published or not, none will be | way, the truth, as we understand it, shall be told 
forgotten,—whether the female teacher of a quiet | in reference to its nature and value. Such has been 
rural school, who, with her own renewal sends and will be the practice in relation to text-books. 
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A different, course, however, will be ee in 
regard to miscellaneous books, whether of science or 
literature. These, not being exclusively for the use 
of the schools, like text-books, and not being gener- 
ally offered to the attention of Teachers and Direc- 
tors in our advertising columns,—are not supposed 
to be expressly presented to us for criticism. Still, 


as the time has arrived when our Teachers and Di- | 


rectors must add to their collections from this 
source, also,—we shall carefully examine all miscel- 
laneous works submitted to us; and, if any be found 
fit and desirable additions to Teachers’ or District 
libraries, that opinion will be frankly expressed, with 
the reasons on which it is grounded. If,on the 


other hand, any thus presented be supposed unfit | 


or undesirable for that purpose, they will not be 
publicly noticed at all. Let them go for a verdict 
on their merits, to that general public whose opinion 
must and was intended to be their test. It is not our 


province to to guide or forestall that decision. 
sanidhidiees 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The reader will find this important document in 
the usual place, at the end of this number. 

The report is a brief, business-like document.— 
As was to have been expected, it is, to a great ex- 


tent, in its arrangment and details, in the form of | 


the reports of the two preceding years. This is pro- 
per, for the reason that, being an ‘account of the | 
Common School operations in the State during the 
last year of the term of the Superintendency which | 
terminated on the first Monday in June, 1863, it 
ought to present results in the same order, of simi- | 
lar classes, and with like comparative statements, as 
therein given,—so that the doings of that term 
might, as a whole, come as fully before the educa- | 
tional reader as possible. This desirable end would | 
have been still more satisfactorily reached, had the 
contrast been made to embrace the progress or the 
want of it, during the whole term,—or the years 1861, 
1862 and 1863. But, as it is, the course adopted was 


according to precedent; and the reader can gratify | 


farther curiosity in this direction, if he wish, by 
turning to the reports of the two previous years in 
connection with the one now laid before him. 

Tried, however, by either standard—the contrast 
of 1863 with 1862, or 1863 with 1860—the results 
are sufficiently gratifying. Where would our system 


have been, in its progress toward that degree of per- 


fection which is its object and should be the aim of 
all its administrators, had the quiet and prosperity 
that reigned in 1860, continued uninterrupted till 
1863? Instead of the increase in the term of teach- 


ing being measured by days, it would have counted | 


its growth in months; instead of graded schools | 


being reported as slowly increasing, they would now 
be the prominent feature in school improvement; | 

instead of a few improved school houses being erect- | 
ed each year, the number of the unfit and unsightly | 





‘hovels that yet aitieeia the State, would be so small 
_as to promise the speedy disappearance of this class 
of nuisances ; instead of teachers adding a few cents 
annually to their salaries, or merely avoiding a re- 
duction, the compensation of the instructors of our 
children would be rapidly approaching a living if 
not an adequate amount ;—and so of. every other 
matter of school progress. But, on the other hand, 
what were the prophecies of the croakers, when the 
rebellion broke out ? The shortening of school terms, 
reduction of salaries and abandonment of all in- 
tended improvement of school houses or furniture, 
were the propositions of very many; while not a 
few openly advocated the entire closure of the 
schools, during the war. Thank God! the actual 
| recorded result is neither the one nor the other, and 
_is better than either. It is progress,—slow indeed, 
but sure,—in every relation and operation of the 
system in which progress is desirable. And the 
| friend of general education derives therefrom addi- 
tional and most satisfactory reasons for continuing 
his belief in the ultimate success of the cause. 

For ourselves, as a record of the three years term 
which ended in June 1863,—a term embracing the 
most difficult and threatening period in our school 
| history, and now footed up without that degree of 
partiality of which our own proper agency might 
| have been suspected,—this report is one with which, 
as a record of past labor, we are, with a single ex- 


| ception, quite satisfied. 
The exception alluded to, is the omission of the 


usual table of Special Statistics, showing progress 
during the year in the improvement of school houses, 
| furniture, schools, teachers, district institutes, moral 
 inateeaiiat, &c. Statistics, and especially those of 
this class, are the very pulse of the system, by which 

its condition is ascertained ; and until they answer, 

freely and regularly, to the touch of the adminis- 

trative hand, there can neither be reliability in re- 
| sult nor perfect safety in onward movement. That 
| Statistics are not complete, however, is no sufficient 
reason, but the reverse, for not marshalling and 
publishing them. The only mode of perfecting 
them is to publish them, such as they are, from year 
to year, till the exhibition of their defects lead to 
, completeness. The County Tables that have been 
_published every year since the system was first 
established, are yet incomplete. But that would not 
have justified their non-publication till the present 
time ; or, if it would, the same argument would pre- 
vent their publication for ever ; because, all general 
statistics are but an approximation to the truth, and 
none can ever be made thoroughly perfect. 

In addition to this, quite as full materials at the 
least, for the formation of the table of Special Sta- 
tistics should have existed in 1863 as in 1862 or 

| 1861. The aggregate of the County Superinten- 
| dents’ monthly reports, and the annual reports of the 
same officers, for 1863, if framed conformably with 
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the instructions issued in September, 1862, were in- has been, somewhat in advance of popular sentiment 
tended to furnish these materials. If they did not, | on the matter of school improvement. This duty 
the least that can be said, is, that the failure was un- | the law itself enjoins ; and this duty may not safely 
fortunate ; and the absence of their tabularized re- | be omitted, till the system shal! have attained per- 





sults deprives the reader of a kind of information | fection,—which the report itself admits not yet to be 
more desirable, perhaps, than any other in the report. | the case. 

In its bearing on school improvement in the fu- | Coming, in conclusion, to the report of Travelling 
ture, we must also confess very great disappoint- | Agent of the School Department, we confess we 
ment on reading this report. There is nothing of the | have no heart to speak about i). That so much was 
onward in its tone or spirit. No hope is held out | effected during the first experimental year of the 
of progress or improvement, except such as is to | agency,—sustained as it was at the private expense 
proceed from the system’s own unaided efforts to- of the officers of the Department,—becomes a mat- 
ward self-development. Nor were we prepared to ter even of regret, when we hear not a single word 
encounter, in the School Department of the State, from the head of the Department in favor of its 
that fatal error which confounds necessary additions | COPUnUAance and permanent incorporation into the 
to and improvements of the working machinery, with | working forces of the system. we may be mistaken 
uncalled for or empirical changes in the system in our estimate of the value and necessity of this 
itself. The latter are so generally admitted to be | agency, for we confess it was « favorite measure, 
injurious, that the denunciation of them might be | We did hope to see it indorsed and urged upon the 
passed over as a mere truism, were it not also made | favorable attention of the Legislature ; but we were 
to strike at all progressive improvement by the ac- | 2% prepared for utter silence as to the policy of its 
tive agency of the Department, and, by fair infer- | continuance. A decided opinion against the pro- 
ence, to condemn all previous similar suggestions. | ject would have been preferred ; for that might have 


gg F been accompanied with reasons sufficient to effect 
No complaint is here intended, because former . : 

; | an abandonment of the conviction now entertained 
recommendations for the growth of the system are | as in dhe. eae ie apie 
° ° ° } } f ect. . tomme propose et le on 
not indorsed. Men will differ as to the means of | | J oe om 


accomplishing results that all admit to be desirable. | ge Te eer oe Som 


. . . . e | fe 
re in = - i a or py  dncyrteel “MY MARYLAND.” 
the supply of deficiencies in the working frame of the | tr we were to fully express the gratification with 


system, we did hope to see others, and we sincerely | which the subjoined proceedings were received, the 
hoped better ones, suggested. Instead of this, the | reader might suppose that shee dnitlate Bhat tien well 
belief, that the system “is generally acceptable to | his eye had been prepared on New Years’ day, and 
our citizens,” is presented as the reason for declin- | after a dinner cheered by more than the usual quan- 
ing to recommend—not, those merely experimental | tity of domestic wine. We will, therefore, only say 
“changes” which no one demands, but—“ those plans | ¢hat no “ outside” school event of many veare ‘gave 
for the improvement of the system,” which the law | more satisfaction. And this is not, because the 
expressly enjoins, and which the very first paragraph | Pennsylvania School Journal was made to play its 
of the report expressly recognizes as aduty. This | part on the occasion. Of this we are, of course, 
cautious policy, if adopted and acted on by the | proud, and for the honor, thankful. But it is, that 
School Department and the Legislature, heretofore, | here we have a regular common school association 
would have fixed and ossified the system in the | not only in Maryland but in the heart of Baltimore 
crude form it presented previous to 1836, or in| itself, and in the very “County Buildings;” the 
the condition it was in, in 1848, 1853 or 1861.— | proceedings, too, showing a facility on the part of 
Nay, it would have even prevented us from having | the members, which promises the continuance and 
a Common School System at all, if the school patri- | success of the work,—which may God speed, to the 
ots of 1834 had been thus guided; for the pauper | perpetuation of our Glorious Union and the fulfil- 
schowl system of 1809 was then as “generally accepta- | ment of its high destiny. 

ble to our citizens” as the present one now is. We now make this offer: Till the time (may it 

Were the taking of this ground only a temporary | soon arrive !) when the teachers and school men of 

measure,—for the reason of want of experience in | Maryland shall have an educational periodical of 

school affairs or knowledge of the nature of the | their own, the Pennsylvania School Journal will, 
system, with a promise of future compliance with | without charge, publish all calls for and proceedings 
the law in this respect,—we could have patience and | of State and prominent county educational meetings 

wait. But neither is such excuse offered nor would | in Maryland, and all good original communications on 

the facts justify it. the same subject, on the single condition, that— 

We are therefore constrained to protest, with all | the copy be furnished. 
due respect, against this policy, and to ask that; We cannot bring ourselves to put this document 
the School Department continue to be, as it ever | away back amongst the ordinary “events” of the 
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past, but must give it a front place with these 
emarks, so that the reader may have the whole 
matter before him at once. Our only regret is that 
the proceedings were not received till last month ; 
but even now, we thank the thoughtful friend who 
prepared and forwarded them. Here they are :— | 
Battimore, Oct. 9th, 1863. 

The Baltimore County Teachers’ Association as- 
sembled at the County Buildings in Calvert street, | 
Mr. Samuel Ringgold, President, in the chair. 

After transacting the prelimnary business, Mr. 
T. T.S. Richards delivered an interesting lecture 
upon the subject of Grammar, during the space of 
a half hour,—detailing the necessity of practical 
instruction in that important branch of education, 
and recommending the teachers to dispense with | 
the book as much as possible, and substitute, when 
practicable, other more suitable exercises upon the | 
language. He was followed by Mr. Harker, who 
alluded to the discrepancies which he had detected | 
in the practice of teachers compared with the 
teaching of the books, as tending to awaken a dis- 
trust in the minds of both parents and pupils of the | 
importance of grammar as a branch of study. 

An interesting essay was read by Mrs. E. M. So- 
per from the Pennsylvania School Journal, on “ The 
Requisites for Success in Teaching. ” 

The following question, “ Is a teacher responsible 
for the absence of a scholar?” was proposed and 
discussed by Mr. T. T.S. Richards; when it was 
postponed until the afternoon session. 

Afternoon, 2 o'clock. The question of the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher for pupils’ absence was 
again taken up, and discussed by Messrs, Pearch, 
Griffith, Burns, Ringgold, McGirr, Harker and Har- 
ten. 

A lecture was then delivered by W. ©. Griffith, | 
on Philosophy,—exhibiting the manner in which its | 
laws have been and can be applied to the improve- 
ment and elevation of society in the various arts 
and sciences 

An essay upon “School Government” contained 
in the, Pennsylvania School Journal was read by 
Miss M. A. Sutton, and listened to with marked at- | 
tention. 

Mr. Robert Trainer then addressed the teachers | 
upon a variety of topics. Mr. Burns recited Than- | 
atopsy in an impressive manner. . , 

The consideration of Truant Playing was again 
taken up by Messrs Griffith, Ringgold, and Richards, 
and the question being called for, it was decided that | 
the teacher is responsible for pupils’ absence. 

The teachers were requested by W. H. Soper, | 
Treasurer of Board, to suggest rules for the govern- 
ment of the schools, as a committee had been ap- 
pointed by the Board to prepare such rules. | 

A lecture upon Algebra was read by Mr. R. M. J. | 
Harker. seis 

A very excellent original Essay was read by Miss 








chased one of their instruments. He also sends us 
the following interesting remarks, which the subject 
itself as well as the presence of the cat of a piano in 


| the advertising pages of the Journal, seems to render 


proper for insertion. We welcome this favor of the 


Messrs. Decker, and shall always stand ready to, 


publish the merits of other firms, and bring them 
into speaking acquaintance with our readers : 

“It is but a few years since, that this instrument 
was comparatively unknown. Now, a person who 
has not skill in playing it can hardly be considered 
to have a finished education. It was originally in- 
vented by J. ©. Shroeder, of Dresden, in 1717; 


| square vena were first made by Frederica, an or- 


gan builder, of Saxony, about 1758 ; they were made 
in London, by M. Rumpie,a German, in 1776. Their 
manufacture in this country commenced since the 
opening of the present century. In power and vol- 


| ume of tone, in capacity and compass of musical ex- 


pression, its superiority over every other stringed 
instrument stands confessed. 
At present, in almost every home where luxuries 


_can be afforded, we find the piano. Indeed it is re- 
_garded about as necessary a piece of furniture as 


the mirror or the arm-chair. Some of the earliest 
lessons of the child are upon the key-board. The 


| wife passes many of her pleasantest hours in dis- 


coursing its sweet music, and comes to regard it 
with an affection akin to her first love. 

The talent for music is very gereral ; indeed if it 
were carefully cultivated in the youth, we could pro- 
nounce it universal. No talent more readily re- 
sponds to culture. In the development of none is 
the progress more rapid, or the pleasure more ex- 
quisite ; and to the genuine amateur, what in other 
sciences is a drudgery, in this is a passion. 

As a means of mental discipline, there are few 
branches of study superior. Attention, quickness 
of perception, acuteness of sensibility, and nicety 
of discrimination—elements which are the touch- 
stones of success in any science—are all brought 
into play and admirably developed by this study,.— 
Any one who has mastered a good system for the 
piano, has made no mean progress in mental culture. 

It is quite fashionable among some to disparage 
a study of the piano. It is associated in the minds 
of the vulgar with worthlessness. It is not a “bread 
and butter” science. Comparisons are made be- 
tween the habits of the girls of our day and the 
early training of our grandmothers, to prove degen- 
eracy. 

It is certainly not desirable that a child should be 
brought up with a distaste for labor—for homely 
honest toil. But if the child is taught to put a true 
estimate upon labor, we need not fear this. No kind 
of honest necessary labor is degrading. It is the 
spirit that conceives homely labor to be degrading 
that is itself degraded. To make good bread, to 











F. E. M. Palmer, upon “ Elocution as a Study for | sew a beautiful garment, to play well the piano, are 
Common Schools.” | all equally honorable and useful, and it should be 
A general discussion ensued upon the benefit and | the ambition of the girl to excel in each. Not that 
evils of fictitious works, which was participated in | kind of labor which makes callous the hand, or soils 
by Messrs Harker, McGirr, Richards and Burns. | the fingers, degrades; but it is that which blights 
After transacting necessary business, the associa- | and blackens the soul, that debases. In this view, 
tion adjourned sine die. R. M. J. H. | no employment can be more pure or elevating than 
PW ErEYE Te wereseereres that of music. 
Let the children, then, have a piano, and let them 
beahamueys | have the best instruction at command. Let them 


In this number of the Journal will be found Messrs. | be carefully and systematically taught the elements 
Decker Brothers’ advertisement of their pianos, | of the science, so that there may be a good founda- 
transmitted through a friend who has recently pur-! tion laid for subsequent attainments. Let them have 
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proper time, and see that they are diligent and at- Accordingly, we invite others to discuss the sub- 
tentive to their lessons. Be careful that they ac- ject in the Journal, and will give a prominent place 
uire no slip-shod slovenly habits of performing. En- 
eavor to excite in their minds a taste for the ~~ . 
science, and a pride in the successful execution of | We wouid also respectfully suggest the propriety of 
their work. _ | its discussion at Educational meetings; and, when 
_ In regard to the pianos of the Messrs. Decker, it | the question is ripe, that it be brought to the atten- 
is believed that they are of the very best quality.— | ti the Levis: ds a a. 
It will be seen by reference to their advertisement, | 0" 0' Me begisiature by petition. tn the mean 
that the most celebrated pianists have given them | time, the Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
unqualified commendation. A recent visit to their | ers’ Association, might profitably and properly find 
immense establishment, led to the conclusion that 
their facilities are unsurpassed for making the most 
substantial and best of work. As for quality of 
tone, the writer may not be a competent judge, but For ourselves, we will, at present and for some 
after carefully comparing them with those of the months, only respond to such questions or sugges- 
most celebrated makers in New York, Philadelphia | 
and Boston,—he gave the preference to theirs. For 


and a full hearing to all communications upon it. 


a place for the matter, as the subject of a report or 
a lecture, at the next meeting of that body. 


tions as shall be addressed to us on the subject in 


the parlor or the school, it is believed, that no better letters not for publication, as the best mode of pro- 

or more durable instrument can be found. moting its success. Amongst those already receiv- 
2: ed the following points have been raised : 

PENSIONS TO TEACHERS. One friend objects that ten years practice of the 

We have received quite a number of opinions, | profession is too short to entitle toa pension, Of 


personally and by letter, of the proposition relative to 
the pensioning of Teachers, which was broached in 
last month’s Journal. ‘They are nearly all favorable; 


course it is; and we only put in that number to fill 
_the blank and to compel others to name a more 


ed tenis suitable term of service. Now, we would say, after 
but a few suggest some difficulties in the way, or Sy ok mt 
, ‘ : hearing from several persons and upon mature con- 
alterations in detail. 
: es sideration, that twenty years would be nearer the 
We would again state that the details of the plan, va 
as set forth in the December number, were only in- Another asks whether past service—that is accept- 
serted in order to present it as a whole, and to elicit a}}e continuous teaching for years before the pas- 
i " yy > . . . 
suggestions and improvements. ‘The only parts sage of a pension act, shall go for nothing; and 


proposed and still adhered to as indispensable, are: | whether no years shall be counted in the term ex- 


i Io i vv | . > “toe 
1. That Pensions for aged, and worthy, and worn- cept those elapsing afterwards. Our own opinion 
out practical teachers shall be provided by some | js that a portion of the term—say five, ten, or fifteen 


saan. years, given to the public in the acceptable discharge 

2. That the fund for this purpose should be contri- | of the duties of the profession, before the passage of 
buted partly by the profession itself and partly by | the pension act,—provided the proper professional 
the State. 

3. That no one shall be entitled to a pension who 
has not attained to a certain and specified rank in | the full term, inclusive of those previous years ; and 
the profession. that, in this case, such old teachers should stand on 

Beyond these fundamental principles, we would, | the same ground as if the whole term of service had 
even if we had the power to control the matter, in- | transpired after the date of the act. Also, that the 
sist on no point of detail, but would leave all such | same rule should apply to all persons in the actual 
points to the general sentiment of the teachers | practice of the profession at the time of the passing 
themselves. of the act, though the number of years claimed for 

We intend to stick to this measure till it shall be | previous service be less than the maximum fixed by 
accomplished,—for accomplished it will be, as surely | the act, whether that maximum be five, ten or fifteen 
as that the Common School System is an indispensa- | years. No injustice or inequality could result from 
ble and fundamental institution in our social organiza- | this provision »for, those embraced in it, having at- 
tion, and that the Common School Teacher has i®- | tained the proper standard and paid up their back 
disputable claims to comfort and support in his de- | dues, andhaving faithfully served the public the pe- 
clining years, after a life of toilin the publie service. | roid thus allowed them in computing their term,— 
Republics are sneeringiy said to be ungrateful; but | they would stand on precisely the same ground as 
we have no fear of the exhibition of this inherent in- | those,whose time wholly transpired after the date of 
gratitude, (if it be such, which we doubt) in this | theact. Instead of injustice, such provision would 
case ; for, it is the interest of too many and those | work both justice and encouragement to the profes- 
at the fountain heads of public opinion, to allow it | sion, in rewarding past services and in causing the 
to be exhibited to their own detirment. It depends | pension act to come sooner into actual and benefi- 
on the Teachers themselves to effectuate this mea- | cial operation. 
sure; and their interest is too direct and palpableto| A third correspondent desires to know whether 
permit it to fail. pensions under the proposed act, ought not to enure 


rank be attained and the back dues all paid in,— 
should entitle to the pension, on the completion of 




















to the benefit of the widows of deceased teachers of 
the class proposed to be aided by it. We do not 
sec that this can be done, or that the families of de- 
ceased teachers can be directly aided in this way. 
It would burthen the fund too much and too long. 
Besides, the pension is supposed to be a personal 
compensation to the teacher himself, for having de- 
voted his whole active life and useful energies to the 
service of the public in his professional capacity, 
and not in remuneration of any services rendered by 
Still, the wife and family might also be 


his family. 
provided for; and this can best be done, so far as 
annuity or pension is concerned, by effecting an in- 
surance of the teacher’s life, to such an amount as 
will accomplish the object, by devoting a small por- 
tion of his annual earnings to that purpose. The 
claim for a pension to the teacher’s widow is com- 
pared to that of the soldier’s widow; but the cases 
are entirely different. The teacher dies a natural 
death, mostly in old age, after having given the 
vigor of his manhood to his own chosen calling. It 
is therefore he alone that is entitled to support at 
the hands of the public, during his declining years. 
His death in the ordinary course of nature, creates no 
claim upon the public in behalf of his family ; for, 
his profession was his own choice and he would 
then have died whatever might have been his avoca- 
tion. Thisis not the case of the soldier. He was 
taken from his wife and family in the full vigor of 
manhood, and fell, in the service of his country, pre- 
maturely and before he could make that provision for 


them which continued life in some peaceful pursuit , 
would probably have enabled him to accomplish, | 
Indis- | 


and which his death as a soldier prevented. 
putable, therefore, is the claim of his widow toa 


pension ; but it is only so on the ground of her hus- 


band being thus cutoff. The cases of the teacher's 
and the soldier's widows are therefore entirely dis- 


similar. 


These are the main suggestions that have yet | 


reached us, touching this interesting measure. 

A snip of a lawyer, it is true, accuses us of entire- 
ly begging the questions, in assuming that teaching 
is a “ profession.” Well, we have no reply to this, 


except to say, that if his brains were appropriated | 
by some cone else, and it were thought worth while | 


to bring suit torecover them, the judgment would 


surely be in favor of the defendant, on the plain | 


ground that, de minimts nonquam curat lex. 


oo 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES, 

The practice of establishing Libraries by law, for 
the use of the Common School pupils and others of 
each district, and of purchasing the books at the 
expense of the public, prevails in some of the States 
andin Canada. We have never been able to con- 
vince ourselves that this mode is either consistent 
with the principles of our social organization, or well 





desirable. That object, we suppose to be, the crea- 
tion of a general taste for the reading of good and 
instructive books. 

But though this object be entirely praiseworthy 
and its accomplishment equally desirable, we must 
not forget that it is not one of the necessary pur- 
poses for which government was or should be estab- 
lished amongst a republican people. When we suc- 
cessfully contend for and have at length made good 
the point, that it is the duty of our government to 
establish schools in sucha manner that all may be 
educated to the extent which the duties of citizen- 
ship and the ordinary purposes of life require,—we 
have advanced as far, in this direction, as the wants 
of the case require and the legitimate functions 
of the government will justify. Beyond this, we 
trench upon debatable if not dangerous ground. 

Let a government once acquire the right to select 
the books and control the reading of the people, 
either on the shelf of a public library or the school 
child’s desk, and a very considerable step has been 
taken towards influencing, if not moulding, their 
politics and religion. At first it may not appear so, 
and the extent of the evil will be, for years, only that 
of enabling the public agents, by collusion with 
booksellers and authors, to load the library shelves 
with useless, improper or unsaleable works. 

But once fasten this idea upon the public mind and 
establish the practice as a legitimate portion of the 
social institutions, and soon there will be developed 
a desire more eager than that for mere profit, a de- 
sign more insidious than that which actuates even 
collusive speculators: the propagendism of re- 
ligion and politics. What more easy than, under 
the title of History, Political Economy or Treatises 
on Government, to select a series of works to effect 
the dissemmination of a particular party creed ?— 
What proselytism more wholesale or effectual than 
that sapped into the general mind by works,—be they 
nominally on moral and mental science or ecclesiasti- 
cal history—yet systematically and thoroughly im- 
bued with a particular sectarian tendency, or, worse, 
|} even against Christian Revelation? Is it replied 
that “such a state of things may not come to pass, 
and we should not deprive ourselves of a great bene- 
fit, lest it might be abused?” But the phrase “ may 
not” admits the possibility of “may ;” and the 
rejection of one particular means of accomplishing 
| an end, does not preclude the adoption of another 
| equally effective. 
| For our part, rather than see incorporated such a 
| dangerous principle into our social polity, we would 
| consent to be deprived of District Libraries for 
| ever, were there no other mode of obtaining their 
| benefits. But there is another and safer mode, and 

one, too, better adapted to the nature of the case and 
more promising of benefit,—as will hereafter be 
attempted to be shown. 








Independently, however, of this radical objection 
to the governmental establishment of district Libra- 
ries, it is believed that that mode would be found, 
as it has already elsewhere, ineffectual in a large 
proportion of localities. In its true acceptation, a 
Library means: A collection of books both adapted 
to the wants and agreeable to the desires of the per- 
son or community for whose use it is intended. This 
adaptation to mental want and this desire to use, are, 
both of them, as essential to the fullness of the idea 


conveyed by the term library, in its true sense, as is | 
Otherwise, | 


the existence of the collection itself. 
the collection of books in a bookseller’s store is also 
a library,as are also books, by the hundred feet 
running measure, in the so-called “ library” room of 
the ignorant millionaire. If this be the true meaning 
of the term, so far at least as its present connection 
is concerned, then it must follow that the general 


establishment of libraries, so called, by the govern- | 


ment in every district or locality, would of necessity 
fail in very many. ‘They would not be used, for the 


plain reason that neither the want of them exists, nor | 


the desire to use them is felt. Now, every one knows 


that of al! fleeting affairs, the most evanescent is a | 


large library belonging to no one in particular, in a 
community ignorant or regardless of its value, and 
indisposed to make the proper use of it. Who ever 


heard of a general taste for reading good books | 


being created by such forced means? Why, there is 


scarcely a large town, or even a considerable village | 
in the State, that does not now contain the refuse of | 
such library, with no more taste for science or liter- | 


ature, from this source at least, than existed 


when the first of its valuable books was purloined. | 


In all such districts the attempt would fail. 


It would therefore seem, that the State has neither | 


the right to dictate the kind of reading the people 


shall pursue, nor the power, with the exercise of its | 


whole governmental force, to compel an uawilling 
community to read at all. 

To be preserved, tobe read, and to be useful in 
its effects, a popular library must grow out of a felt 
want; it must be procured with the means of the 
community using it; and it must be selected by that 
community or its own agents. These are the essential 
grounds of success. 

Yet 


libraries are now desiredin very 


that they would be beneficially used ; and itis hoped 


that the time will come when they will be required 


in all. 

To meet this growing want is a social duty. It is 
therefore proposed that the district library be at 
once recognized as part and parcel of the Common 
School System of each district, and that the Board 
of Directors take the initiative in its establishment 
and retain its control, as portion of their official 
trust. 

To procure, preserve, and make useful the district 


many dis- | 
tricts of this State, to such an extent as promises | 
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| library, the following measures would seem proper: 


1. Let the Board of Directors designate the most 
central or otherwise suitable School House, as the 
| place for the library; and provide the book-cases, 
|at the public expense. This slight expense is all 
| that need be thrown on the Treasury of the Dis- 
| trict. 


9 


Let the Secretary of the Board be the chief 
| librarian, and the teacher of the school in the house 
| where the library is kept be his deputy while the 
school is in operation. 

3. Let the funds for the purchase of the books be 
| derived from two sources: 1. A general voluntary 

contribution by the citizens of the district, to be re- 
| peated annually when necessary; and 2. Entrance 
| fees, of, say, 10 cents, by all persons attending the 
| exhibitions with which all the schools in the dis- 
{ trict should close their terms. Even $5 from each 
school would procure a considerable number of 
books; and after the first stocking of the library, 
the proceeds of these exhibitions would annually go 
far towards the purchase of the necessary additions. 

4. Let the books be selected and purchased by the 
Directors or an intelligent committee, representing 
and acting for the citizens generally in this selec- 
tion, in the same way that Directors represent and 
act for parents in the selection of school books. 

5. Let all contributions be receivable in money 
and not in books, except, perhaps, such as the 
proper Board or committee had previously ap- 
proved of and adopted. Otherwise the Library 
would soon become cumbered with old editions and 


| useless or improper works. 

6. Let every citizen of the district have the right 
to take out one book at a time, for such period as 
the rules should specify, but also be answerable 
for the loss of the book, and pay a small fine for 
retaining it beyond the regular time. 

7. Let the Librarian have the fines, as a small 
| compensation for his trouble. 

We had intended to pursue this subject further,— 
and especially to show that the plan proposed en- 
tirely obviates the objections to the governmental 
mode of establishment. But space is wanting, and 
the reader can readily draw the inferences for himself. 
At present the subject is left with him; commen- 
ding also to his attention, the articles on libraries, 
in another part of this number, from the Journal of 
Education of Upper Canada. 

oo 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beprorp: It seems that ‘‘School Marm”’ at the 

| head of the educational column of the Bedford Inquirer, 

is but a nom de plume, after all; and that contrary to the 

| statement made in this Journal last month, the educational 

editor is not a female. This is another fact against assumed 

| names or titles in this department. It mixes up things too 

| much, and secures to a rough masculine creature, the 

| compliments intended for an entirely different person. We 
don’t like to be done out of our soft words in this way. 


Brarr: The following ‘‘Receipts and Expenditures” 
and ‘‘ Note to parents ’’ published by the Directors of Sny- 
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der District, are given as models. With such a Board, the | 


common schools of Snyder cannot but prosper. 


Receipts & Expenpitures or SnypER Common SCHOOL 
DistRICT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1863. 


Gross amount of Duplicate.......... $1306.59 
Deduct exonerations................ $33 61 
do. Collector’s commission........ 65 32 98 93 
eT ree $1207 66 
Add State appropriation received.... 128 00 
Received from adjoining district...... 
Ger tallion, .... 665.200. Peetias 23 25 
Bal. due from Wm. Eaken, collector. . 39 05 
” sas W.S. Stephens, ‘ 249 85 
| rere cilia Zin heel ee ae 


Benenditures. 


Paid to 5 male teachers, 


44 mos. each $648 00 

e 1 female 99 Ov 

"5 1 ‘* assistant ‘ 67 50 
Treasurer's percentage 80 29 
Amount of indebtedness paid off 393 00 
Fuel and contingencies 294 22 


Paid to Secretary for services 8 00 $1590 01 


Balance on hand 57 80 

The whole number of scholars enrolled is as follows : 
School No. 1, J. A. Corbin, teacher, 128 
“6 ee 2, J. A. Quinn, 6 93 
as a 3, A. C. Bisskomer, ‘ 85 
< “ 4, D. Bollinger, “ 62 
. - 5, Mary R. Morris, ‘ 42 
” ‘© 6, W.H.H. Nivling, ‘“ 47 
Total number enrolled in the district, 457 


Nore to Parents. Upon a full and regular attendance 
of all the scholars at the schools, will depend our getting 
a full share of the State appropriation, 

The wishes of the Directors were not-fully realized this 
term (1862.) The District Institute disappointed their ex- 
pectations by its want of energy aud working power. 

It is but just to remark, however, that two or three of 
the schools prospered well, and showed better than the aver- 
age results, and the belief is entertained, that through the 
efforts of the teachers employed for the coming year (1863) 
—some of whom are men of experience—the Institute, 
hitherto a rather new and unfamiliar agency, may become 
amore powerful instrumentality for good: that better re- 
sults may be gained, and that the future may excel the past 
in the cause of educating our youth. 

It is earnestly desired, by both directors and teachers, — 
that parents would lend their aid to the cause by frequently 
visiting the schools. 

Among the names of those scholars who have received 
the highest mark of merit in their respective schools; (as 
the “first fruits’’ of our District) are the following : 

School No. 1: Mary A. Woomer, Delilah Aston, Jennie 
Heller, Wm. Taylor, David Duncan, Wm. M. Gibbs. 

No. 2: Mary Everhari, Hannah Conahan, Anna Ayers, 
Chas. McAvoy, B. Manning, ‘lenry Burket. 

No. 3: Laura MeQuade, Elizabeth Kiner, A. Elizabeth 
Fetters, Wm. Alexander, Wm. Difflow, Thos. Shelow. 

No. 4: A. M. Snyder, M. A. Grazier, Ellen.Shellow, G. 
W. Ross, E. Richardson, P. W. Grazier. 

No. 5: Tamer Baughman, Jane Baughman, Saml. Wil- 
liams, Wesley Stonebraker, Darius Baughman. 

No. 6: Mollie Dickson, Isabella Boyer, Maggie Dickson, 
George Merryman, Joshua Lewis. 

R. Warne, See’y. 


Bucks: The boarding schools of the county, are re- 
markably well sustained. Two such institutions for girls, 
(one at Bristol, the other at Attleborough) are now in a 
flourishing condition. I believe there are more applicants 
than can be accommodated. The Normal School at Carvers- 
ville, was filled to overflowing early inthe season. A num- 
ber of applicants could not obtain admission. I have 
heard little about the Normal at Quakertown—but, from 
the intelligence obtained, I presume it is flourishing. In 
the North-western townships, A. S. Christine is steadily 
effecting a good work, in the preparation of a superior class 
of teachers. He has recently added a cheap printing press 
to his professional apparatus, and finds that it aids him ma- 
terially. 


Joun Kiner, Presid’t. 


CumBERLAND: The Eleventh Annual Meeting of Teach- 
| ers, was held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Me- 
chanicsburg, the first week in December; and was well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and citizens. 

All the Districts were represented except Mifflin and Ship- 
pensburg, and itis hoped that hereafter, no teacher will 
feel that he is faithfully discharging all the duties devolving 
upon him, so long as he absents himself from the district or 
county institute. Most of the ‘‘ Live Teachers’’ reported 
‘* Ready for Duty’’ the first day, and manifest by their zeal 
in the cause of popular education, that they came to the 
Institute to benefit and to be benefitted. The best methods 
of teaching the different branches in our schools were ably 
discussed—in most of them classes were formed of the 
teachers and drilled by one of the members. 

Superintendents Coburn and Bates, of the School De- 
partment, took an active part in the proceedings, besides, 
lecturing; the former on the ‘‘ Duties of Teachers,’’ the 
latter on Geography. 

DELAWARE: Within a few weeks, The Friend’s School 
Association, have invested a large capital in the West Dale 
property, in Delaware county. This isto bea Boarding 
School for both sexes, endowed by the portion of the Society 
of Friends, commonly termed Hicksites. They have the 
command of something like $100.000. 

Futton: The County Institute commenced in MecCon- 
nellsburg, Nov. 25th, andcontinued three days. All the Dis- 
tricts but Taylor, Brush Creek, Thompson, and McConnells- 
burg, were respectably represented by Teachers. County 
Superintendent Davis, and Deputy State Snperintendent 
Sates, mainly conducted the exercises ; and Messrs. Chest- 
nut, Holland, Kepler, White, Barton and Smith, delivered 
lectures or made instructive addresses. The County papers 
speak highly of the success of the Institute. 

Huntinepon: The Examination of the Teachers of this 
County closed about the Ist of November; about 215 certi- 
ficates were issued, being 75 lessthanin previous years. The 
average of qualification was also inferior, owing to the fact 
that many of the older and better qualified teachers are in 
the army. The schools being nowin operation, the County 
Superintendent is publishing very full notes of his visita- 
tions of them, in the Huntingdon Journal and American. 

Laxcaster: The Annual Meeting of the County In- 
stitute, commenced in Fulton Hall, in the City of Lancaster, 
on Monday, Nov. 30th, and continued till the next Satur- 
day. It was under the presidency and guidance of County 
Superintendent Evans, and was successful and satisfactory 
in every respect. Lectures and Instructions were given by 
Prof. Brooks, J. R. Sypher, Dr. P. Cassidy, 8. 8. Rathvon, 
Prof. Byerly, Prof. Wells, St. Supt. Coburn, Judge Hayes, 
Miss Willard, Profs. Montgomery, Wickersham, Porter, 
and Gerhart, Mr. Woodruff, (County Superintendent of 
Chester), Rev. F. W. Conrad, Rev. G. W. Carrow, and 
County Superintendent Evans. A large number of the 
resident Teachers of the County also read short written 
Essays, the subjects of which were, as usual, discussed by 
the Institute. The number of members was 334, being the 
largest ever recorded, on a similar occasion in the County. 
Amongst other resolutions—patriotic and miscellaneous— 
one was adopted endorsing the District Institute, and an- 
other claiming the passage of a law to grant aid out of the 
County Treasury to the County Institute. 

The following proceedings were adopted by the Elizabeth- 
town Institute, on the 12th of Dec: 

Wuereas, It has pleased the All-Wise Ruler of all 
things, to call from our midst, our esteemed friend and fel- 
low Teacher, David R. Gingrich, into the never ending 
eternity. Therefore 

Resolved, That the Teachers of Lancaster County, have 
lost a warm and ardent supporter of the noble work in 
which they are engaged. 

Resolved, That while humbly submitting to the decrees 
of Divine Providence, we are constrained to accept this 
bereavement with heartfelt sorrow, because of his profes- 
sional worth and earnest endeavors in the promotion of the 
rising generation. 

Resolved, That we extend and mingle our tenderest 
sympathies with those of his parents, who are left destitute 
of all earthly hopes, and will love to cherish their familiar 
names in our hearts and memories, with feelings of pro- 
found pleasure. 

Leasiau: A Teachers’ Institutecommenced in Allentown, 
Noy. 25th, and continued three days,—County Superinten- 
dent Young presiding. This is said to have been the 














largest educational gathering ever held in the County,—the 
Court House being at times too small by one half, to con- 
tain all who desired to be admitted. The proceedings 
mainly consisted of lectures and addresses, with discussions 
of some of the usual school branches, and a few class drills. 
State Superintendent Coburn, County Superintendent 
Young, the Revd. J. T. Kessler and Sell, Dr. T. C. Yeager 
and Messrs. Wm. Roberts, of Phillada., F. A. Allen, of West 
Chester, and Potter, of Rhode Island, all took part in the 
exercises, either by address or platform instructions. Several 
of the Tehchers of the County, also participated in the dis- 
cussions or drills, amongst these were Messrs. Biery, J. N. 
Cregory, Berndt, Nicks, Scheedler, Souder, &c. 

Several features in the proceedings of this promising 
meeting,—a full account of which has been kindly furnished 
by Mr. Kessler the Secretary,—are noticeable. A full con- 
stitution with numerous offices were adopted. This would 
seem to be cumbrous and unnecessary in the case of an 
Institute; a spelling-match took place and several prizes 
were awarded; and a Webster’s Unabridged Dictonary, is 
to be given to the best speller amongst the Teachers, at the 
next meeting of the Institute. This is a good measure and 
anew. Several Text-books were approved by resolution 
and recommended to Directors and Teachers. This is a 
step of very questionable propriety ; for ifthe County In- 
stitute be permitted to become a theatre for the operations 
of Book-agents, its professional and social usefulness will be 
greatly impaired. The Rev. Clergy of Allentown, seem to 
have actively and zealously taken partin the Institute. 
This is creditable to them and highly beneficial to the cause 
of Education. Music was largely introduced. This is 
also a good feature, when of lhe vocal kind and calculated 
to afford instruction in the art as well as pleasure to the 
audience. 


Luzerne: At the late meeting of the County Institute, 
which took place at Hyde Park, and whichin consequence 
of the inclemency of the weather, was not as full as was ex- 
pected,—a resolution was adopted that the next meeting 
continue one week. This is an important change, and if 
the Teachers of the county then generally attend, it will be 
found to redound greatly to their advantage. County 
Superintendent Marcey, Deputy State Superintendent Bates, 
Prof. Walker, Messrs. Bowman, Miles, Wolf, &c., delivered 
lectures. Several important questions were discussed, and 
a beautiful Album presented to County Superintendent 
Marcey. Next meeting at Wilkesbarre. 

NorTHUMBERLAND: The publication office of the ‘‘ Ed- 
ucator’’ heretofore at Quakertown, Bucks county, has been 
removed to Milton, Northumberland county. The Editor 
(Rev. A. R. Horne), is to be addressed at ‘‘ Turbotville, P. 
0., Northumberland county.”’ 


Sonuivan: The Board of Directors of Cherry District, 
some time ago adopted the following :— 

Wuereas, In the opinion of this Board, the proper 
efficiency of the Common School System, requires that the 
Teachers be taught, and that it is necessary that they should 
be familiar with all Educational topics; and as we believe 
the Pennsylvania School Journal is one of the best Educa- 
tional auxiliaries extant, and is indispensably necessary, 
alike to Teachers and Directors, therefore 

Resolved, That if any or all of the Resident Teachers 
of Cherry District, will subscribe for the Pennsylvania 


School Journal, this Board will contribute fifty cents | n 
| tary education in Switzerland; the State and Education ; 


per copy to each, out of the public funds. 

In transmitting $13, as the result of this (as we think) 
judicious resolution, the President of the Board states that 
there isa flourishing District Institute, held on alternate 
Saturdays, ‘‘and that the cause of education is in the as- 
cendency.’’ This we can well believe, and that it will be 
more so. The Board also takes a copy of the Journal for 
each member. 


Wasuineton: They seem to be awake in educational 
matters in this county. A large and enthusiastic meeting 
was held at Cherry Valley, Nov. 18th, at which County 
Superintendent Buffington and our old friend Geo. Buchanan, 
made effective addresses. Good music also both vocal and 
instrumental added to the pleasure of the occasion. 

On the 27th and 28th of the same month, a joint Institute 
of the Teachers of Mount Pleasant, Cecil, Chartiers and 
Canonsburg, was held at Venice. Able addresses were made 
by County Superintendent Buffington, Dr. Barnet, and 
Rey. Prof. Smith, of Canonsburg. It is to be noted that 
the Directors of Mt. Pleasant, furnished conveyance for 
their Teachers to this Institute ; and also that one learned 
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and venerable gentleman walked all the way from Canons- 

burg to be present. The County Superintendent contem- 

plates similar meetings in the other sections of the county. 

No doubt the effort will be equally successful elsewhere. 
cto 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Maine: The Editor of the Maine Teacher, under the 
head of ‘‘a Raid upon our Exchanges,’’ has commenced the 
publication of Selections from the Educational Periodleals 
of the Union—a practice first regularly introduced, if we 
mistake not, by this Journal. It is a good thing and 
brings the school men of the various States together in 
thought and action, as will as in a common purpose. 

Vermont: An intelligent correspondent of the School 
Journal, pronounces the Academic System of that State, 
with few exceptions, a failure. The same may be said of 
that of Pennsylvania. The Academies endowed by the 
State in the early part of the present century, are nearly all 
defunct, except where large accumulated funds keep a few 
in operation. Among those since established by private 


| enterprise, very many have failed. A few and those only 


cases of eminent professional and administrative ability in 
the Principals, have proved either profitable to their pro- 
prietors, or beneficial to the public 

The Recent;Annual School Report of Vermont shows a con- 
siderable diminution in the practice of ‘‘ Boarding round,” 
by Teachers,—‘‘a consummation most devoutly’? to be 
thankful for. In other respects, also, the report is encour- 
aging. County Institutes are strongly commended and 
urged. The consolidation of the Colleges of the State and 
the remodeling of the Common School System are recom- 
mended, so as to profit by the economy and efficiency of a 
thorough classification of all the educational institutions. 

MAssAcuusetts: The Teacher closes its 16th volume 
with the Dec. number 1863; and the resident editorial com- 
mittee, (Messrs. Ansorge, Adums and Sheldon), ceases its 
labors, in that capacity. Thisis to be regretted; for, during 
its administration, the Teacher—always good—was greatly 
improved. This is a good time for all who wish to take a 
New England School Journal, to subseribe; and the same 
remark—so far as relates to time for subscription—relates 
to nearly all our exchanges. 


Rnope Isuanp: The School Master—now one of our 
best exchanges—also ends vol. 9, with Dec. At a late 
meeting of the State Institute, at Westerly, the question 
‘“‘How far should Teachers assist their pupils’ in study, 





was very freely discussed. Of course the opinions were as 
various as the speakers and their peculiarities of temper and 
early training—their idiosyncrasies. Consequently no con- 
clusion was arrived at. Yet this is a great educational ques- 
tion, and one which each teacher must discuss and settle for 
himself, on the ground not merely of temperament and 
habit, but of the Jaws of mind and its development. A just 
medium must be adopted ;—the truth probably being, that 
as much of evil results from too much as from too little as- 
sistance. 

Connecticut: The American Journal of Education, 
is still published at Hartford, by the Hon. Henry Barnard. 
It is issued quarterly—on the 15 of March, June, Septem- 


| ber, and December. Single copies one year $3; single num- 


ber $1; five copies in one list one year, $12.50. The De- 
cember number contains a portrait of Capt. Alden Part- 
ridge ; a fullarticle on West Point Military Academy; mili- 


a portrait and memoir of Francis Wayland, &c., &c. 


New York: ¥‘‘ Jolly Good Times’ at Teachers’ Instt- 
tutes.—At a Teachers’ Institute held at Oswego, commence. 
ing October 5th, Commissioner Smyth awarded a prize of 
Webster’s Dictionary to Miss Licetta F. Smith, the success- 
ful competitor in a ,‘‘ spelling match,’’—she having spelled 
correctly 47 out of 50 words selected by Prof. Sanders. A 
silver ice-pitcher and sundry other “ fixins’’ were presented 
to Commissioner Smyth by the teachers. Speeches were 
made, and after a jolly good time the last evening, the in- 
stitute adjourned. 

Onto: The Educational Monthly (published at Colum- 
bus, for $1 a year,) commences its 4th volume of the new 
series with the January number. It is one of the best of 
the journals, and we are glad to see, by the December num- 
ber, that it has a considerable circulation in the western 
part of this State. ; 

At the quarterly meeting of the north-western Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, at Sandusky, November 21, a noble 
‘‘plea for the unfortunate and vagrant children of Obio’’ 
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by R. W. Stevenson, Superintendent of Norwalk public 
schools, was made in the opening address. This is a most 
proper subject for the consideration of all teachers, and 
seems to have been handied in a manner suited to its im- 
portance. How different from the efforts of some teachers 
whose desire is the expulsion of these unfortunates from 


school, when occasionally brought within their care, instead | 


of coveting the opportunity to reform and save. 


Inpi\xa: There is a good editorial article in the De- 
cember number of the School Journal on ‘‘ some of the un- 
pa ay og educational forces,’’ for the advancement of edu- 
cation in the State. One is embraced in the adage,—‘‘ keep 
it before the people’’—or Agitation ; and as promotive of 
this, the full publicity of all educational events and pro- 
ceedings. Another is the adoption of special means for the 
diffusion of educational intelligence ;—to effect which edu- 
cational columns in the newspapers #re properly recom- 
mended. A third force or means is, “ interest in elections 
to educational positions,’’ by all who wish the success of the 
cause,-—not only in the election of Trustees, (Directors,) Ex- 
aminers, (County Superintendents,) and State Superinten- 
dent, but of Legislators who are to make, amend or spoil 
school laws. This is all good and to the point, and hits the 
point, elsewhere, is well as in Indiana. 


Kentucky: We were recently applied to by a gentle- 
man of Louisville, for information relative to Normal 
Schools,—the Legislature being about to act on that founda- 
tion part of a good Common School system. This is glori- 
ous news, and sounds like the beginning of true peace. 


Inuinois: The teacher enters its 10th volumes with the 
January number, under the guidance of Mr. S. A. Briggs, 
late associate editor ;—-A. M. Gow, the late chief Editor re- 
tiring with a brief but appropriate valedictory. 

The Illinois Normal University (school) at Bloomington, 
seems to be regularly enlarging its numbers and its useful- 
ness. It had in 


1861—80 Normal Students and 80 Model School Students. 

1862-130 “ e 130 “ s $6 

1863-240 ee 6 170 és 23 a 
Night schools have been commenced, for both sexes, in 


Chicago. 


Wisconsin: 240,000 acres of land have been selected 
by the proper commissioners, for an Industrial College, un- 
der the law of Congress to that effect. The editor of the 
Journal! of Education, is calling attention to the question, — 
what shall be the kind and course of instruction imparted 
in this college ? 

The State election has resulted favorably to the cause of 
education State Superintendent Pickard and geveral of 
the most active County Superintendents having been re- 
elected. But the method of choice by popular election seems 
to be deplored by the best educationists in the State. 


Iowa: The Directors of each school district are author- 
ized to subscribe for one copy of the Instructor and Jour- 
nal, for the use of the Board, to remain a part of the Dis- 
trict Library. It is the organ, both of the State Teachers’ 
Association and of the State Board of Education. While 
fagging through our exchanges for these items, we have met 
the kind words to the Pennsylvania School Journal express- 
ed by the Instructor and Journal in its December number, 
for which, however undeserved, many thanks are returned. 

Minnesota: The editor of the School Friend (our old 
friend Thickstun,) has addressed an able and manly letter 
to the Governor and Secretary of State, on school improve- 
ment,—mainly advocating the establishment of a separate 
School Department and of Normal Schools. It is to be 
hoped that both will be secured ;—the one to infuse life into 
the system and the other to put soul into the schools. 


CatirorniA: A Kindergarten has just been opened, by 
Prof. Miel, in San Francisco. The Massachusetts Teacher 
for December speaks of one in operation in Boston, under 
the care of Miss Peabody. Thus do the ends of the earth 
seem to come together, and the young west rival the old 
east. 

The following is the oath of allegiance taken by the teach- 
ers in California: 

*‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithful- 
ly support, protect and defend the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States against all enemies, whether do- 
mestic or foreign; that I will bear true faith, allegiance 
and loyalty to said Constitution and Government ; and that 
I will to the extent of my ability teach those under my 





charge to love, reverence and uphold the same,—any law or 
ordinance of any State convention or Legislature, or any 
rule or obligation ofany society or association, or any decree or 
order from any source whatever, to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and further, that I do this with a full determina- 
tion, pledge and purpose, without any mental reservation or 
evasion whatsoever ; and I do further swear, (or affirm) that 
I will support the Constitution of the State of California. 


Rook Aotiers, 


0S To Pustissers: An examination of the list of 
Books heretofore sent to the Journal, and noticed under 
this head and described in the advertising columns, would 
lead to the conclusion, that the Teachers and Directors of 
the State feel no interest in any works save those of the 
Text-book class. This isa mistake. Years ago this may 
have been, to a great extent, well founded; but it is not so 
now. No class of readers in Pennsylvania have more rapid- 
ly advanced in general acquirement, or become more ele- 
vated in literary and scientific scope and taste, than its 
Teachers, and with them a large portion of the Directors.— 
This is one of the results of school improvement amongst 
us; and its progress in the past ten years is so obvious as to 
attract the attention of every one who considers the present 
condition of the Teacher’s profession. Not only must this 

, necessarily be the case, from the causes that have been in 

' operation, but we know it to be an actual result from nu- 
merous inquiries to ourselves and others, as to the best sub- 
jects and authors to constitute a proper course of general 
reading. Hence it is, that so many teachers are possessing 
themselves of very respectable collections of miscellaneous 
works. 

Hence also the policy, on the part of publishers, of bring- 
ing to the notice of the readers of this Journal, all stand- 
ard works on general Science and Literature, and of not 
confining their advertisements and books sent for notice 
merely to the school room class. Extended treatises on 
Science,—Natural, Mental and Moral; History, Travels and 
Biography; Reviews, Cyclopedias and Dictionaries,—in 
short, all books proper for the general reader,—whether in 
prose or poetry,—will find their most appreciative readers 
and a large number of purchasers amongst the fifteen thous- 
and teachers and eleven thousand directors of the Common 
Schools,—to say nothing of the numerous friends of edu- 
cation throughout the State,—amongst whom this Journal 
circulates. 

It will afford us pleasure to bring such buyers and sellers 
together, and to promote the best interests of the public 
by increasing the book sales in this direction, by full and 
impartial notices and the extensive circulation of advertise 
ments. 











GENERAL Science AND LITERATURE. 

Ourtexes OF UntversAt History: In three parts; 
Ancient, Medieval and Modern, with a copious index to 
each part, showing the correct mode of pronouncing every 
name mentioned in it. By Joseph J. Reed. Part I. 
Ancient History. 190 pages, large 4to. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 

Puysicau Tecunics: Or practical instructions for mak- 
ing experiments in Physics, and the construction of Phy- 
sical apparatus, with the most limited means. By Dr. J. 
Frick, of Friburg. Translated by John D. Easter, Ph, 
D. Prof. of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, in the 
University of Georgia. 468 pages,small 8vo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 

Tae Puantom Banquet: A popular treatise on the art of 
skeletonizing leaves and seed vessels, and adapting them 
to embellish the home of taste. By Edward Parrish, 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. 48 pages, 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1864. 


These three works have been presented by the publisher; 
and they constitute valuable additions to the library of the 
Teachers, as well as of the general scholar and student. 

The Outlines of History isconstructed on a very satisfactory 
and available plan. During each historic century, both 
before and after the Christian era, the events in each prom- 
inent nation are arranged in column, side by side, and each 
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occupying a breadth of column in proportion with the 


view of contemporaneous history is presented; and, by 
means ofa full index at the end, the whole contents of the 
work are made instantly available for reference. Thus the 
work is not only a book of continuous or narrative con- 
temporaneous history, but an admirable historical Diction- 
ary. Itis much preferable to a mere dictionary, in this 
that it presents the event sought for in its full historical 
connection. So far as we have had time for examination, 
the text is reliable, being drawn from the best authorities. 
The style also is clear, and the mechanical execution admi- 
rable. If parts II. and III. be equal to the one already pub- 
lished, we know of no general digest of history of the same 
size, 8o well deserving the favor of all desiring a reliable and 
useful library and text book on the subject, as this. It is 
especially deserving of the attention of teachers. The re- 
tail price of part I is $1.50 

Dr. Frick’s Physical Technics is also a practical and able 
work, of another class, but one that has long been a desidera- 
tum. In familiar phrase, it treats,—1. Of the making or 
procuring of Physical apparatus; and 2. Of the mode of 
using such apparatus in performing experiments,—or, as 
the author expresses it, ‘‘ Physical Manipulation’ and 
‘*Physical Experimentation.’’ Under both heads it is re- 
markably full and satisfactory. While the college Profes- 
sor of Natural Science will meet in it all he needs in most 
cases that arise, the common school teacher will find 
amongst its more elaborate details, just the information and 
instructions he requires in his own attempts to supply him- 
self with apparatus, and in the manner of using it. We 
know of no book more proper to be placed on the shelf of 
the District, or the District Institute, Library, or to enrich 
the private collection of the student-teacher than this.— 
Price $3.00. 

The Phantom Banquet, though of a lighter class of works, 
treats of a beautiful art—that of preparing and arranging 
in glass cases for parlor ornament, the skeletons, or fibrous 
parts of leaves and seed vessels of plants, which is now at- 
tracting considerable attention. It is indeed a beautiful 
art and may well occupy some of the leisure hours of those 
who seek relaxation from more severe study or other em- 
ployment, and are also desirous to ornament their homes.— 
The skeleton case, the Herbarium, and the Aquarium are 
all exhibitions of taste and offerings to purity of feeling, 
while they at the same time add to the knowledge of nature 
in some of her most beautiful forms and workings. Female 
teachers will find, through the little book of Dr. Parrish, 
access to a new, delightfal and instructive pastime.— 
Price $1. 


Weak Lewes, and how to make them strong. Or, diseases 
of the organs of the chest, with their home treatment by 
the Movement Cure. By Dio Lewis, M.D., Prof. of 
Physical Culture, &c. Profusely illustrated. 360 pages. 
12mo. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 1863. 

Not being believer either in the ‘‘ perfectability of the 
man-machine,’’ or even in the desirability of that perfecta- 
bility, in this life,—we usually place little reliance—that is, 
very much less than their authors claim for them,—on the 
humerous cures and specifics for avoiding all the evils ‘‘ that 
flesh is heir to.’’ Still, every one of them,—from Jayne’s 
Specific to the Water Cure,—has its good part, and confers 
a degree of benefit upon mankind. None of these ‘only 


die of old age’’ inventions do everything; for the reason 
that to do everything, would be contrary to the nature of 
‘* human events’’ as well as subversive of the law of Provi- 





| dence. Still, there is a slowly bettering process going on in 
prominence of the nation itself. Thus a most satisfactory 


human affairs, and amongst the rest in human health and 
comfort ; and every specific, be it pill or plan, while it fails 
of doing aii, does something in that direction. The early 
Alchemists failed to discover the water of life, a universal 
solvent, or the philosopher’s stone, but they laid the foun- 
dation of the science of Chemistry. 

Amongst the specifics for preserving health and especially 
for arresting consumption—that dreadful American scourge 
—we have seen nothing comparable—in simplicity and rea- 
sonableness—with the ‘‘movement”’ cure so clearly describ- 
ed and practically exhibited to the eye in this book. There 
is, it is true, little hope that its simple plan and remedy 
will save or even benefit many adults, by home practice ; for 
the obvious reasons, that this destroyer is so insidious in its 
approaches as generally to fasten almost beyond possibility 
of escape upon its victims before its presence is suspected ; 
and, that, after infection—so to speak—the mental and phys- 
ical energy to make the necessary exertions to dislodge it by 
the ‘‘movement cure’’ is, in most cases, absent. The good 
to be looked for from this cure amongst our adult population, 
is, therefore, very small. It is, however, from the intro- 
duction of these exercises in the schools, that the chief 
good is to result. Here, indeed, may be verified the truth, 
that ‘‘ prevention is better than cure ;’’ and henee it is that 
we cordially commend this remarkable book to all teachers. 
They will find it not only replete with wise and practical 
suggestions towards the preservation or restoration of their 
own health; but, if its practices, to a reasonable extent 
and with due regularity and persistence, be introduced into 
their schools, the next generation will find that much dis- 
ease of the most depolorable kind has been avoided, and 
much strength and agility as well as grace of deportment, 
added to the rising generation. 

CHAMBERS’S Encyctop#p1A: A Dictionary of Universal 


Knowledge for the People, illustrated. Vol. V. 4to. 828 

pages. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 1863. 

The fifth volume of this invaluable work has been receiv- 
ed. It reaches into the letter L, and the whole will com- 
prise about eight volumes. The work is issued in parts at 

20 cents each, or can be had by the volume, as each is com- 

pleted, at $3.50 to $4.50 according to binding. It contains 

notices of many American places and men, in addition to 
descriptions and accounts of things and events of world- 
wide interest. We know of no book in which so much valu- 
able and useful knowledge is contained in the same compass 
and at the same cost. It is the more desirable, from the 
fact the knowledge it imparts is up to the most recent dis- 
coveries and improvements 

Scnoot Books AND APPARATUS, 

Tue Examiner, or Teacher's Aid: designed to assist can- 
didates for teacher's certificates in preparing for examina- 
tion ; also pupils in reviewing their studies, teachers in 
examining their classes, and Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in class and drillexercises. By Alexander 
Duncan, late Superintendent of public schools, Newark. 
144 pages, 12mo. Published by Sargent, Wilson & Hin- 
kle, Cincinnati. 1863 
We had observed this work noticed in several exchanges 

and therefore took means to obtain a copy. Now that we 

have seen it, we do not like either the idea on which it is 
founded, or the manner in which that idea has been put 
into form. It is simply a list of questions in the several 
branches on which the candidate teacher is to be examined 
for a certificate. Thus far, if it did no good it would do 
little harm. But to each question is also attached a refer- 
ence,—by page and paragraph numerically set forth,—to the 
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very book in which the exact words of the answer are to be 
found. These references, too, are to the same books named 
on the back cover of the ‘‘ Examiner,’’—viz: MeGuf- 
fey’s, Pinneo’s, Rays, &c. Now, this specializing and stuf- 
fing process we object to, as destructive of all broad and 
sound acquisition and mental improvement. Verily this is 
& project that might well originate with an old memorized 
question and answer, County or City Superintendent, and 
be taken up by an enterprising publisher. But we question 
whether it will long mislead the teachers of Ohio. It is even 
worse than the list of questions set forth by the Lower 


Canada School Department, for the examination of the 
Teachers there. That only narrowed the mind down to one 
list of questions. This adds the very words of the answers, 
apd thus crushes it into more beggarly limits still. It now 
only remains for some professor of mnemonics to attach a 
plan by which the answers can be artificially put on the 
surface of the memory for about two weeks; and then Ohio 
will have a corps of such teachers as the projectors will— 


no, not will, (for such an enormity is impossible,) but, would, 


if it were possible—be ashamed of. 


Bryant & Srrarron’s Nationat Boox-Keepine: An 
analytical and progressive treatise on the science of ac- 


counts, and its collateral branches; prepared as a book | 


of reference for the counting-house, and also as a text- 

book for High Schools and Academies. By H. B. Bry- 

ant & H. D. Stratton and S. 8S. Packard. 216 pages. 
8vo. Ivison, Phinney & Co. New York. 

Brrant & Srratron’s Common Scuoon Boox- KEEPING, 
embracing single and double entry. Containing sixteen 
complete sets of books, with ample exercises and illustra- 
tions. For Primary Schools and Academies. 192 pages. 
12mo. By the same author and publishers. 

These works have been some time in* use and are so well 
known and approved as to require no remarks, except that 
they are well adapted to the purposes for which they are 
The first especially must be a valuable 
work of reference to the merchant in actual business ; and 
the student who masters its details, will be found fitted, on 
safe ground, for his place in the counting-room. 

The other or ‘‘Common Schoo! Book Keeping’’ is a pro- 
per introduction to the higher departments of the science. 
The ‘ practical 


severally intended. 


’ 


It is plain, practical and progressive. 

hints’? and the ‘‘forms’’ for business documents, such as 

notes, &c., at the end, are especialiy useful. 

Spencertan System of Practical semi-angular Penmanship. 
By P. R. Spencer \- Sons, and J. W. Lusk. Ivison & 
Phinney, New York, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


These copy books are in a set of nine blank books, with 
beautiful upper plate headings, according to the well known 
system of Spencer. 
80 gotten up as to reflect credit on the publishers. 


They are on fine paper and otherwise 

On the 

inside front cover of each book are instructions and expla- 

nations of the principles involved in the series of copies 
about to be presented to the learner. 

Tas Evreka Liquip Siatine: For blackboard surface 
in schools, &c. Price per pint $1.00; per quart $1.85.— 
Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a superior article. It is smooth, and yet sufficiently 
gritty to take hold of the slate pencil or chalk ; is perfectly 
black ; and every teacher by its use can renovate his own 
blackboard or prepare a new one 
pany each can of the liquid. 


Full directions accom- 


Tue Cuamois Rureer for blackboards or slates. Price 
35 cents each, or $4 per dozen. Sold by Schermerhorn, 
Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia 


This is decidedly the best article for the purpose we have 
seen. It consists of narrow slips of chamois leather, insert- 


ed edgewise and touching each other, in a wooden frame ; 


presenting, not the flat side but the edge, and thus the ends, 
| as it were, of the fibre of the leather to the surface to be 


cleansed. By this arrangement, the rubber cannot become 
clogged with the dust of the board and rendered smooth 
and useless; but as it wears by friction with the board, it 
still preserves and presents the same searching face of fib- 
rous leather, and thus performs its work as well at last ag 
at first. It is, indeed, the neatest, cleanest and most effec- 
tive rubber we have yet examined. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, Jan., 1864. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Ww. W. S. Sxyoppy, to be Superintendent of Clinton co., 
for the unexpired term of John W. Welliver, resigned. 





oe 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN DECEMBER, 1863. 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 
Centre, Benner, Samuel Roan, $ 72 40 
Clarion, Salem, John M. Kurtz, 79 20 
Crawford, Venango bor., E. 8S. Kepler, 41 60 
Indiana, West Wheatfield, Hugh M. Graham, 120 00 
Lehigh, Lowhill, David Heilman, 92 00 
Pike, Milford, Geo. P. Heller, 62 40 
Somerset, Elk Lick, A. P. Beachy, 99 60 


o> 
TO DIRECTORS. 

The attention of directors is called to that clause of the 
law requiring them to publish an annual statement of the 
amount of money received and expended, etc. Complaints 
from several districts have been received at this department 
showing that thosg annual statements have never been 
This act, passed April 11, 1862, is an important one, 
because it enables every tax payer in the district to see and 
understand the financial operations of the system. It may 
too in some cases stimulate the officers to be more particular 
in keeping their accounts, if they are to be spread before the 
people every twelve months. On page 111 of the school 
laws there is a form for these annual statements. The law 
which is found on page 24 does not fix the time when these 
statements should be published. Perhaps as suitable a 
time as any would be when the operations of the system for 
the school year are closed, and the accounts all settled. 
This will leave the incoming board to commence the oper- 
ations of the year with clean books. It is hoped that no 
board of directors will neglect this important part of their 


made. 


duties. 


o~- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

24. Question: Can a director resign his office ; if 0, to 
whom must the resignation be made? 

Answer: A director can resign whenever he chooses to 
do so; but his resignation will not exculpate him from the 
consequences of illegal acts done when he was director. 
His resignation may be made to the board at a regular 
meeting, or by writing addressed to the President. The 
resignation of President should be addressed to the sec- 
retary. In either case it should be entered on the minutes 
and the action of the board relative to the resignation 
should also be entered. 

25. Question: Must the collection of the school tax 
be given to the lowest bidder ? 

Answer: The law declares that the collector shall be 
allowed such compensation as may be agreed upon by the 
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directors, not exceeding five per cent. onthe money collected ‘T'o most of your readers, a notice of Cumberland 
for his services. The highest per cent. is fixed at 5 per Valley will be of no particular interest. Suffice to 
eentum ; they cannot therefore give thecollector more than | .ay therefore, that it is one of the finest valleys in 
that sum, but it does not bind them to give the collection | th. State, extending from the Susquehanna south 


to the one who will do it for the smallest per centum. . 
If, however, the directors are faithful to the interests of west beyond the boundary line between Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. This fine valley contains sever- 


their respective districts, they will have the tax collected at 

as little cost to the school fund as possible. If, therefore, | al flourishing towns or villages and is remarkably 
two men offer themselves as collectors, one agreeing to per- | rich in agricultural products ; for this reason perhaps 
form the work for three per cent. and the other for five, and | more than for any other, the rebel General Lee, led 
both give satisfactory security, the directors should in jus- | his troops through this section of the commonwealth 
tice to the district and in common honesty, give the col- | |, the invasion of June, 1863, These fertile plains 
lection to the man who will perform the labor for three per 


| i ] aj ‘2 ‘ 
eent. Still the letter of the law does not positively require were covered with growing grain, or fed large herds 


das in te 1h. | of cattle, and the rebel army needed both. Noble 


. > h in < ance. ¢ 
26. Question: Can literary, or debating societies be orses were to be found in abund ance, and the rebel 
barred by school directors from holding meetings in the public { cavalry could not well do without them; hence the 


| houses, when they are not occupied for school pur- | raid along the line of the Cumberland Valley rail 
ee; road. The destruction made by the rebel invaders 
ANSWER: It is clearly the spirit of the law that the di- iste he cece. olf clear the ; sie ail 
rectors have the full control of the school property in their, | |. 8 Te, Se FOr ae 
respective districts, and can close the houses against any Carlisle. 
and every meeting if they see fit to do 80. Still, this power At Chambersburg, the Franklin county Teachers’ 
should be used with discretion, having in view the best in- Institute was in session; there was a goodly number 


terests of the cause of sound, moral, intellectual and . ° 
’ ’ of teachers in attendance, but not nearly 
physical education. What clearly tends to benefit that on ve : ’ erty afl in the 
county ; and it is a fair presumption, that, as in 


cause, should be encouraged. Literary societies, or deba- , 
ting clubs as they are called, may, or may not be 0 con- many other counties, those who need the advantages 
ducted as to promote the proper education of the rising of these meetings the most, were not there. The 
generation. The proceedings may be of such acharacter | best teachers are usually the most regular at all 
that all who attend will be instructed, as well as entertained; | educational meetings. They seek all possible 
and these meetings may also be so conducted that the whole | means of improvement and are, therefore, the best 
community will be injured by them ; they may become mere | teachers and consequently seek for these means of 
gatherings of the rowdies of the neighborhood to engage in improvement. 
political wrangles. Whatever is not clearly promotive of | 
the cause of sound, moral, physical, or intellectual educa- | The most of the time during the day was spent in 
tion should not be allowed in the public échool buildings. | exercises in the branches to be taught in the schools. 
27. Question: Can a boy living with his grand parents | These drills were conducted generally by teachers 
and working for his board, be allowed to attend school in previously appointed for that purpose. The mem- 
he. Gepeiet = Se ren eT I ad oe | bers of the institute generally were prompt and ac- 
Answer: Residence in a district is one of the requisites | curate in their answers. 
to entitle a child to admission to the public schools, but it | 
must be a legal residence in good faith. Merely being, or, Perhaps if less time had been taken up in dis- 
boarding in the district for the winter and working to pay cussing unimportant points in some of the topics, 
for the board does not constitute such a residence as is | it would have been as profitable, especially in the 
contemplated by the law. If a child works for, or lives grammar exercise. 
with the grand parents, and makes it his home during the | 
most or all of the year, he is there entitled to the privileges, In the evening the Superintendent lectured ; he 
of the school; although the parents may be residents of | also spent most of the forenoon of Friday in talking 
another district. But if his home is with his parents, ex- | to the teachers upon Mathematical Geography, and 
cept at the time the school is in operation, or a few weeks | their duties and responsibilities as instructors of the 
before and after, he cannot claim the privilege of the rising generation. But few of the citizens of the 


— town were in ‘attendance; still the Institute was 
If a young person have no home only where for the time : Y 
being he labors, the case would be different. Such an indi- | ® successful one to those who did attend and it 
vidual should be allowed to attend school in the district in | Should be a cause of regret to others that they did 
which he resides at the time. | not. 
November 25th, at 8, a. m., away rolled the cars 
2.2 9 | along the Lebanon Valley rail road,—bearing us past 
Original Communications. | flourishing villas, across or by the side fine ni 
and over foaming dashing streams, (for it rained con- 
NOTES BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. stantly all the day before,) to Reading, thence on 
On the morning of the 11th of November, I | the East Pennsylvania road to Allentown in Lehigh 
started from the capital on the Cumberland Valley | county. Well, what brought us here so near Thanks- 
tail road for Chambersburg, Franklin county. giving day, when every body who has a home wishes 
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to enjoy it upon that day ? Why the Lehigh County 
Teachers’ Institute was in session at this city, that 
is literally set upona hill. That was attraction 
enough; and besides we had been invited by the 
county Superintendent to be present on the oeca- 
sion, and still further we had promised to go, and 
go we must, and go we did. We had but a short 
time to look at the flourishing town, still we did see 
some of the school houses, and certainly they are 
creditable to the place, so far as the exterior is 
concerned (we did not go into them.) 

We found the Institute in working order with a 
fair number of teachers in attendance, most of whom 
were young women,—we like the word women. It 
sounds more home-like than /adzes or messes. Then 
again, let us hear the good old household words, 
boys and girls, instead of young gents, and little | 
misses. 

The teachers were being instructed by one of 
their number in Orthography and Orthoepy, after 
which reading was introduced, and as the individual 
who was expected to take charge of that branch 
was not present, the Superintendent was called | 
upon to conduct the exercises. In the evening there | 
were three lectures,—certainly one, if not two, too 
The first was by the Superintendent, the | 


many. 
second by a D.D., whose name is not remembered, | 
and the third by one of the teachers of the place. 
The second lecture was in the German language, and 
was said by those who understand the German, to 
have been a very fine production, and full of valu- | 
able advice and instruction to the teachers. This 
was the first day of the session and the meeting 
was no doubt a profitable one. As we had deter- 
mined in our own minds to spend Thanksgiving in 
Harrisburg, we left at eleven, and in just three 
hours were safely in our room, ninety-six miles from 
Allentown. | 


November 28: Through the rain and mud, we went | 
to the township of Derry, where we met nearly | 
thirty teachers in a District Institute. The fact that | 
such a number would, and did turn out upon such a_ 
day, spoke well for the teachers of Derry and the | 
adjoining districts. The afternoon was mostly oc- | 
cupied by a lecture upon Physiology; the lecture | 
was a good one, but the subject is too extensive to 
be presented at one lecture. A few of the members | 
came together in the evening and listened to re-| 
marks made by the County and State Superinten- | 
dents. 

November 30: The County Institute of Lancas- | 
ter, commenced its session at 10 o’clock. We arrived | 
there at about half-past two, and found about one | 
hundred and fifty teachers in the hall, listening to a 
lecture from Prof. Brooks, upon the use of language 
and the methods of obtaining a free and fluent use 
of the English language,—his remarks were appro- 
priate and practical. The institute was next ad-' 


| dressed by Dr. Cassidy, upon Physiology. 


| before the teachers. 


In the 
evening the teachers and citizens who were in at- 
tendance, were addressed by Prof. Wells, of Maine, 
and the Superintendent. As we were obliged, very 
much against our wishes, to leave in the night, we 
cannot tell how the mstitute prospered, but have no 
doubt that it was a season of much interest and pro- 
fit to all who attended. 

December 2: At two o’clock, a.m., 1 took my 
seat, or rather my bed, in one of the Lebanon Val- 
ley Railroad cars, bound for Allentown,—from this 
place I proceeded to Mauch Chunk, Carbon county, 
where the County Institute was in session. This 
Mauch Chunk is literally a town or city set among 
the mountains, and on and even under the mountains, 
It is a busy place, and is supported entirely by the 
iron and coal business. The institute commenced 
its session on the morning of the 2d with a small at- 
tendance. This being the first meeting of the kind 
ever held in the county, still there were perhaps as 
many teachers in attendance as could reasonably be 
expected. Those present were anxious to engage in 


| the exercises, and thereby improve themselves in 


the business of teaching. At the request of the 
Superintendent, I took charge of the institute and 


, conducted its drills in the various branches brought 


In the evening the court room 
was filled with an attentive audience, which listened 
attentively to an excellent essay read by Miss Smith 
and an address delivered by the Superintendent and 


_a discussion upon the subject of irregularity of at- 


tendance at school. These exercises were inter- 
spersed with fine music performed by a choir of the 
place,—the selections were good and the execution 
fine. On the whole, the friends of common schools 
in the county should be encouraged by the success 
attending this first Teachers’ Institute in Carbon.— 


The teachers were invited by Col. Albright to visit 


his foundry and witness the moulding, casting, 
scouring and inspecting of shells and solid shot for 
our artillery service. He took great pains in show- 
ing them everything interesting or instructive that 
was to be seen around the establishment. The 
largest projectiles that are used in our army are 
manufactured here; even the four hundred pound 
balls that have been hurled against Sumpter for the 
last five months, were, many of them, cast away up 
here among the mountains of Carbon county. 

On the morning of the fourth of December, I 
stepped into the Methodist church in Mechanics- 
burg, Cumberland county, and found collected there 
over one hundred and fifty teachers, engaged in a 
County Institute. The several subjects usually 


dwelt upon on such occasions were discussed by the 
members, but not in the form of class exercises.— 
The speakers, or readers, presented their views, and 
if others disagreed, there was kept up a running de- 
bate until all were ready to drop the subject. This 
plan may have some advantages, but it may also be 
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questionable whether there is as much good done as | of the change of the seasons. Let us suppose that 


there would be if a portion of the time at least were 
to be spent in class-drills, and the criticisms, ques- 
tions, and discussions were to follow the drills.— 
However, much interest was evinced on the part of 
some of the teachers, while others, I regret to say, 
evinced much greater interest in their own private 
matters, }»cging from the continued talking that was 
kept up among them. 

In the afternoon, one of the teachers read a very 
able essay upon moral culture, but asa copy was so- 
licited for publication in the Journal, I will say noth- 
ing about it. The church in the evening was crowd- 
ed, and many were unable to get in. The exercises 
consisted of reading an essay by one of the female 
teachers, discussions upon school government, and 
physiology by the members, and a lecture by the 
Superintendent, together with excellent music by a 
glee club. Everything passed off pleasantly, and 
all seemed to feel that they had spent the week both 
pleasantly and profitably. Several lectures were 
delivered during the sessions by persons from abroad 
and very much valuable information must have been 
communicated, that will tell for good upon the 
schools of Cumberland county. 

On Saturday, Dec. 5: At about ten, a. m., I again 
seated myself at my desk in the School Department, 
completely worn down by the labors of the week ; 
having during the week attended three Institutes,— 
one in Lancaster, one in Carbon and one in Cumber- 
land counties ; taught two whole days ; lectured one 
afternoon and three evenings, and traveled 314 miles 
by rail. X. 

Cilttewcininies 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO, 3. 

In the progress of the public school system, no en- 
lightened teacher would ever think of limiting the 
exercises of Institutes to class-drills, in which are 
embodied a routine of the every day operations of 
the school room, and to the reiteration of text-book 
lessons. On the contrary, the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic School System contemplates the elevation of our 


~ common schools to that status, appropriately term- 


ed the People’s College ; within the walls of which, 
in the advancement of society, ample provision 
should be made for the education of every son and 
daughter of the State. 

Fortunately, we already have introduced into this 
class of schools, a branch of learning, which, in its 
development, affords some earnest of the kind of in- 
struction that may claim a proper affinity to the 
sciences, and that has been familiarized to many of 
the pupils, in every section of the State. I allude 
to Physical Geography. 

Let us suppose that the teacher of one of our Dis- 
trict Institutes has this department assigned to him, 
for the next meeting. Now, our very young students 
in descriptive geography have long been familiar 
With the terms of the explanation given of the cause 











the instructor has, by common consent, liberty given 
to him to select his particular topic, and +o an- 
nounce it for the approaching meeting ; and certain- 
ly, no subject can be more properly adapted to illus- 


| trate the principles of Physical Geography, than 


the one which lies at the foundation of so many in- 
teresting phenomena, in regard to climate, as well 
as to the material productions of our globe depend- 
ing thereon, as this. 

On the appointed day we will suppose the instruc- 
tor prepared with a tellurian globe of the most ap- 
proved construction, and adapted to illustrate the 
portions of the earth illuminated by the sun, in the 
different positions of its orbit. All the results of 
the changes in the enlightened portion of the earth’s 
disk, will first be pointed out, and afterward, the 
effect of said illumination, as they have been con- 
firmed by well attested facts, established by the 
authentic records of travelers who have explored 
every region of the globe. 

It is believed that few exercises could be selected, 
that, if properly conducted, would be fraught with 
more practical instruction in the science, or more 
likely to excite a lively interest in the Institute.— 
And yet, how few are the cases in which changes, 
resulting from the various positions of the earth in 
its orbit, are traced to their known causes? Could 
the connection between these wonderful phenomena 
and their moving principles during the progress of 
the year be clearly shown, what thrilling interest in 
the study of Natural History would be awakened,— 
and, in all the wonderful laws of the material world. 

“Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine, 

Deep felt, in these appear! A simple train, 

Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined ;— 

Shade unperceived, so softening into shade ; 

And all so forming an harmonious whole ;— 

That as they still succeed, they ravish still.” 


What reflections will be awakened, by such inqui- 
ries, on the beneficence of the Great Architect, who, 
by the simple contrivance of a certain fixed position 
of the earth’s aw7s, has rendered it asuitable habita- 
tion for the abode of man! 

Let us imagine what, at first view, would seem the 
most natural arrangement of the earth and its orbit, 
viz: That its path had been so traced, that the plane 
of the orbit might have been coincident with the 
equator ;—in other words, that the axis of the earth 
should have been perpendicular to the plane of its 
orbit. If in this position, it iseasy to see that there 
could have been no variety in the illumined parts of 
the earth, except those produced by its daily revolu- 
tion. There could have been no change in the sea- 
sons on the different portions of its surface. A very 
large share of the Temperate Zones, of both Hemi- 
spheres, must have been utterly uninhabitable ! And 
even the Torrid and such portions of the Temperate 
ones, as may be ¢magined adapted to human habita- 
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tion, could have been little better than an unin-| century, and translated into English within one 


habitable desert ! 

But the supposition made implies such a thorough 
transformation of this beauteous abode of man, and 
the very idea implies the construction of a world 
so entirely different from what now exists, that our 
present limited knowledge cannot fully appreciate 
the change. HuMANITAS. 

Newtown, Bucks co., November 25, 1863. 





Selections from the Bewspapers, 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 
A Lecture by Sir John Simeon, Bart., M. A. 

(From the Upper Canada Journal of Education.) 

I have chosen the subject of Books and Libraries, 
as one peculiarly calculated to make the foundation 
and ground-work of a course of lectures, inasmuch | 
as Books and the repositories in which they have at | 
different times been stored, may be said to be the | 


very tools and workshops of those who are engaged | 


in the Literary and Scientific pursuits which this 
and other institutions of a similar kind are meant to 
foster and encourage. A lecture on this subject 
may, therefore, be considered as intended to give 
the workman a general notion of the tools which he 
has to use. 

Another motive, too, impelled me to this selection. 
Books, not merely for their literary use and for the 
sake of their contents, but on their own account, 
have been for many years a subject of absorbing in- 
terest tome. In fact, I may say, from my own ex- 
perience, with our great philosophic poet, Words- 
worth— 

‘‘ Dreams, books, are each a world, and books we know 

Are a substantial world both pure and good, 

Round them with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.’’ 


| 
{ am well aware that the pursuit which has been 
called the Bibliomania may be carried to a most un- | 


justifiable excess. It is recorded that Plato, the 
greatest of Heathen philosophers, bought three 
books at the price of 10,000 Denarii (about 300/. of 
our money), and that his scarcely less illustrious 
pupil, Aristotle, bought a few books of Speusippus, 
the philosopher, for the still larger sum of three 
Attic Talents (nearly 600/.) Plato had but a very 
smal] inheritance, which in the spirit of a philoso- 
pher he had not sought to increase, and he was ac- 
cordingly scoffed at by an obscure satirist of his 


time, for the absurdly high price which he had | 


given; but we also learn that from one of those 
books he drew the idea of his noble dialogue of the 
Timeus. Here, in perhaps one of the earliest in- 
stances, we have a triumphant vindication of the 
Bibliomania, 

The passion for mere book-collecting is severely 
handled by the great satirist, Lucian. He compares 
the illiterate possessor of learned books to a lame 
man who tries to conceal the deformity of his feet 
by wearing embroidered shoes, to Thersites totter- 
ing under the armour of Achilles, and blinded by 
his helmet. “ Why,” says he, “do you buy so many 


books? You are blind, and you buy a grand mirror 
—you are deaf,and you purchase fine musical in- 
struments—you have no hair, and you get yourself 
a comb.” 

In the singular poem of the Ship of Fools, by 
Sebastian Brandt, printed at the end of the fifteenth 


| hundred years of that time, the first place in the 
| catalogue of fools who form the crew of this singu- 
| lar vessel, is given to the poor book collector, who 
| is represented in the quaint woodcut with oe 

on nose and dusting brush in hand, bending over 
| the cherished treasures of which he admits he knows 
| but the outsides. It may amuse my audience to 

hear the language, having still, as 1 admit, its ap- 
| propriate bearing on some cases, which old Alex- 
ander Barclay puts into the mouth of this mere 
book fancier of three hundred years ago. 

And first as to the origin and history of books. 
From the earliest times and amongst all nations we 
| find a desire existing for the preservation of their 
memorials, and for their transmission to posterity in 
an imperishable form. 

We are told of the same propensity amoug savage 
| tribes and nations in our own time, and I find among 
|my memoranda a notice of a sort of hereditary 
| Bibliographer attached to the court of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of preserving the records of the dynasty. We 
find that from the earliest ages, and long before the 
discovery of the art of writing properly so called, 
picture writing, hieroglyphics, and symbolic charac- 
ters were resorted to with this object. 

Not only throughout the East, as in Egypt, 
Assyria, and Persia, do we find the history of the 
country written in this manner upon obelisks, 
pyramids, columns, and the vast facades of temples, 
but in South America, among the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, the same system of picture writing was resort- 
}ed to, as may be seen by a reference to Lord 
| Kingsborough’s splendid work on Mexican Antiqui- 
‘ties. In the furtherest North too, we are told that 
'the Icelanders used to scratch their runes* in 

hieroglyphics on the walls ; and according to one of 
'the Sagas, Oluf built a large house, on the bulks 
) and spars of which he had engraved the history of 
| his own and of more ancient times. 


| Discovery oF THE ALPHABET — Parpyrous—Tap- 


LETS—PARCHMENTS. 





This rade and clumsy system at length gave way 
to the invention of Phonetic characters, or marks 
| expressive of different sounds, that is to say, to the 
| discovery of the Alphabet, which may be looked 
| upon as the earliest triumph of mental civilization. 
| Pheenicia and Egypt, the two great nurseries of the 
| human intelligence, contend for the honor of this 
| most important invention. 

It was by the Egyptians, in accordance with the 
idea which runs through the whole ancient mythology 
of deifying the man who had rendered signal service 
to his kind, attributed to their god, Thoth, whom we 
see so frequently represented in Hieroglyphics with 
the head of an ibis. The date assigned to this dis- 
covery is two thousand years before the Christian 
ra, and it is said to have been carried to Greeceby 
Cadmus, five hundred years later. 

It is evident that a more convenient and man- 
ageable form of writing was the immediate conse- 
quence, and that less bulky and extensive materials 
could thenceforth be used for purposes of inscrip- 
tion. We consequently find manuscripts of a date 
nearly approaching to this era; and the Papyrus of 
Assa, now in the Imperial Library at Paris, is sup- 
posed to date from about two thousand years before 
Christ. 





*The Scandinavians were called Runes, and the term is 
also applied to the incantations which were used among the 
Nations of the North. 
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Stone, however, and metal seem to have been the called table book from tabula the Latin for a board. 
materials principally adopted in the first instance,;| These table books then were made of board, and 
and I need hardly refer for examples to the Deea-| were called in Latin, Pugillares, which may be lit- 
logue or Tables of the Law engraved on stone, or to | erally translated Hand-books. They were sometimes 
the Laws of the Decemvirs at Rome which were in- | used in their naked simplicity, and sometimes covered 
scribed on brass. with a thin coating of wax. ‘They were written upon 

We are told that the works of Hesiod, the earliest | with a metal instrument called the Stylus. Both the 
‘Greek poet, were written upon leaden tablets, and | Stylus and the Pugillares—the pen and the paper— 
religiously preserved by the Beeotians in the Temple | must have been formidable weapons ; for we find in 
of the Muses, where they were shewn to the Geo-| Plautus a school-boy breaking his master’s head with 
grapher Pausanias in the second century after | his Pugillares, and we are told by Suetonius that 
Christ. 








Another remarkable material for writingupon was 
the skin of a Serpent, on which we are informed that 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer was inscribed. We 
are told of one written ina character so minute, 
that it was said to have been enclosed in the shell of 
a walnut. An other deserves remembrance from 
its connexion with Alexander the Great, who, when 
asked to what use an invaluable casket found among 
the spoils of Darius should be put, replied that it 
should be kept to enclose his copy of Homer. This 
tribute from the mighty conqueror to the great poet 
deserves to be recorded, and may, perhaps, entitle 
Bibliographers to claim the great Alexander as a 
brother Bibliomaniac. 

A third instance of a singular material is the use 
of the blade bones of shoulders of mutton by 
Mahomet, for the transcription of the Koran.” These 
bones so inscribed are said to have been given into 


the custody of his favorite wife, Khadidjah, who kept 


them in the household chest, among her linen. 

Two Mexican manuscripts are extant, one in the 
library at Dresden, the other at Vienna, which are 
written upon human skin. This circumstance re- 
minds me that books exist, which were bound in the 
same hideous material during the horrors of the first 
French revolution. 


The use of wood, or rather of ligueous products, 
in their various forms of board, of bark, and of leaf, 
appears to have marked the wra of the first real de- 
velopment of the book. 
sertion, grounding it on the remarkable way in which 
it is borne out by Etymology. Many of the words 
in ordinary use, in all modern languages, for ex- 
pressing the book, or parts of the book, are immedi- 
ately derived fromthe different portions of the tree 
which are thusemployed. I will instance the word 
Codex, which wasin classical Latin used fora book, 
though it is now confined to the expression ofa 
manuscript. The original meaning of codex was the 
stump of a tree. 

Again Liber transmitted in its various forms of 
livre, libro, ete., into so many of the European lan- 
guages, in its original signification meant of the bark 
of a tree. 

From Folium, the leaf of a tree, we have the word 
Folio, and singularly enough we preserve in our own 
idiom the identity of the word leafas applied to both 
tree and book. The word Biblos in Greek, meant, 
like liber in Latin, the bark of a tree, and from 
thence came Biblion, a book, and in modern lan- 
guages, Bible, in French Bible, in Italian Biblia, as 
the universally acknowledged title of the holiest of 
Books. It is most curious to find the self-same idea 
traceable in the Etmyology of our own word Book, 
although that word springs from a northern instead 


of from a classical source, being derived from the | 


Danish Boc, which means a Beech tree. 


We have now arrived at the Table book, which | 
again offers a curious illustration of the verbal | 
phenomena to which I have just alluded, inasmuch | 


as being in the first instance made of board it was 


I venture to make this as- | 





| Julius Caesar defended himself against his murderers 
in the Capitol with his Stylus, and thrust Cassius 
through the arm with it. 
| ‘The same mode of writing continued in use down 
| to the end of the fourteenth century, and we find in 
| the year 1395, in an account roll of Winchester Col- 
ege, a charge for a table covered with green wax for 
| the use of the choir, for the purpose of noting down 
| their daily and weekly duties. 
| We find that ivory table books, under the name of 
| Libri Elephantini, were used at Rome for register- 
ing the Edicts of the Senate; and it is interesting to 
meet with tablets of the same description and of the 
same material, alluded to by Chaucer in his Somp- 
| noure’s tale. 
| A still further progress in the art of book making 
| is marked by the introduction of paper made from 
the Papyrus, which is supposed to have taken place 
about six hundred years before the Christian era. 

I need not inform you of the nature and history of 
| this interesting plant; but it may be new to some of 
| my hearers to hear that the Papyrus no longer ex- 
_ists in Egypt, and that, in the present day, the only 

natural habitat of the plant in its wild state is the 
river Cyane, near Syracuse, where | have seen it 
growing in the most luxuriant profusion. 

The paper made from the Papyrus was for many 
centuries the great staple of Egypt, and contended 
against the gradually increasing use of parchment 
until the twelfth century, when it appears to have 
gone entirely out of use. 

A yet more remarkable wra with respect to the 
| history of books is inaugurated by the invention of 
| parchment or vellum, which is in fact the only one 
| ofthe ancient materials which continues in use up 
| to our own day. The invention of parchment has 
been by many writers attributed to Attalus, King of 
Pergamus, who lived about two hundred years be- 
fore the Christian wera, but it appears to have been 
known at a much earlier period. Still its name, 
Charta Pergamena, points to a probable improve- 
ment in the manufacture effected at Pergamus. 

The form of the ancient book was a roll, hence 
called Volumen, from whence our word Volume is 
derived; and, I need not remind you of the numer- 
| ous allusions to these rolls inthe Bible. The parch- 
| ment or papyrus paper was rolled round a wooden 
cylinder, being kept from aisplacement at either end 
by a projecting finial. These were called cornua or 
horns, and seem to have been gilt or otherwise 
ornamented. Numberless illustrations of the shape 
and the ornamentation of books at the classical 
period of Roman literature, may be found. 


| 





} 





Coryists — Couuectors or Books — Stry.es or 
MANUSCRIPTS, ETC. 

With the increased number and interest of books 
came an increase in the number vo! collectors and 
| purchasers. Not that anything in the shape of a 
bookseller’s shop existed in ancient Rome, buta 
numerous staff of slaves, trained for the purpose 
and called Librarii, seems to have formed part of the 
household of every man of rank and wealth, and the 
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productions of these diligent penmen were disposed 


of for the common profit of the master and the slave. transcriber. 


As a single illustrative example is more interest- 
ing than a volume of unconnected quotations, I will 
lace before you the great orator and statesman, 
icero, as a memorable example of the book collec- 


| 
| 
| 


tor of his day ; and from his life and letters a toler- | 


ably accurate idea may be formed of the mode then 
adopted to stock and store a library. 

We find Cicero to have been a ravenous collector 
of objects of art of every kind, and to have given a 

neral commission to his friend, Atticus, who was 
resident at Athens, to purchase for him every thing 
elegant and curious in Grecian art, and especially 
things of a literary kind, or proper for the furnish- 


A library as perfect as it could be made seems to 
have been the chief object of his passion. This 
taste was shared by Atticus, who was remarkable 
for his numerous train of learned slaves, who copied 
for him; inasmuch as we are told by Cornelius 
Nepos, that he had not a footboy in his house who 
was not able to read and write for him. By this 
means he had acquired an extensive collection of 
books, which he desired to sell: and we find Cicero 


in repeated letters imploring his friend to keep the | 


whole library undispersed and unbroken, until he 
could find the funds requisite for the purchase. 


Asinius Pollio, Crassus, Julius Cesar, and Lucullus, | *! i C 
are also mentioned as among the most splendid book | silver and gold on violet colored parchment, and is 


collectors of their time. It is melancholy to reflect 


and liberality of these noble Romans have been 
swept away, and how narrowly some of the most im- 


portant works of ancient authors have escaped a | 
For instance, there exists —_ one | 
in a | 


similar fate. 
manuscript of Tacitus, which was discoverec 
monastery in Westphalia. 

Among the few specimens of ancient books that 
have survived the wreck of ages are the Hercula- 
neum manuscripts written on Papyrus paper. Some 
Egyptian Greek manuscripts of about the same date, 
pa. | notably the orations of Hyperides, were recover- 
ed by Messrs. Harris and Arden, in the year 1847. 

One of the most fertile sources of the irreparable 


loss which letters have sustained by the destruction | 


of ancient manuscripts, arose from the scarcity of 
parchment at different times and places. This led 
to the erasure and obliteration of the original writ- 


again available. 


| silver. 


| pels. 


to have prevailed from a very early period, and to | 
have been most in vogue during the three or four cen- | 


turies which preceded the revival of learning. The 
manuscripts thus erased and rewritten are called 
Palimpsests or Codices rescripti. It is impossible 
to calculate the amount of mischief which was thus 
perpetrated; and the works of the obscure schoolmen 
which were written on the twice used parchment but 
ill repay us for the loss of the priceless treasures for 
which they were substituted. Modern ingenuity has 
to a certain extent found the means of repairing the 
damage by discharging the more recent ink, and re- 
storing the original writing. That learned scholar, 
the late Cardinal Maii, was I believe, the inventor of 
this process, by means of which he succeeded in re- 
covering alost work of Cicera,—the Book de Repub- 
lica, as well as some fragments of his orations. A 
portion of one of the lost books of Livy was also re- 
covered at Rome by the same means. 

The spread of Christianity, of course, produced a 
great effect upon the character of the books which 
were thenceforward written, and consequently fur- 


nished a different class of subjects to the skill of the 
Yet the same description of ornamen- 
tation with that to which I have alluded continued 
to prevail. We find St. Jerome, in the fourth 
century, very severe on the prevailing taste for 
magnificence in books, and particularly specifying 


the fondness for purple vellum, written in letters of: 


silver and gold, adorned with uncial letters, and 
bound in covers shining with gems. 

A purple manuscript, known as the Harmonia 
Evangelica, is among the Cottonian manuscripts in 
the British Museum. In it the two first leaves of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew are of a purple color, 
and the tw) or three first pages of each Gospel are 
in gold capital or inetzal letters. Its date is not 


ing of his academy, as he called his villa at Tusculum. | later than the sixth century. The Imperial Library 


at Vienna possesses a copy of the book of Genesis 
at least as old as the time of St. Jerome. It is on 
purple vellum and written in letters of gold and 
The Codex Aureus or Golden Manuscript of 
the Royal Library at Stockholm contains the Gos- 
This is said to be a gorgeous book. The 
leaves are purple, the letters partly golden and partly 
white, with black capitals. The Electoral Library 
at Munich has a manuscript of the four Evangelists, 
of the ninth century, written on violet colored paper 
in gold and silver letters. The Codex Argenteus, 
or Silver book of Ulphilas, preserved in the library 
at Upsala, contains the four Gospels in letters of 


not earlier than the fourth nor later than the sixth 


how completely all records of the taste, intelligence, | ©¢®™Y- 


I need not tell you that an illuminated manuscript 
is one which is beautified with paintings. These are 
sometimes illustrative of the text, while they are 
often mere borders in which the taste and fancy of 
the artist indulged itself by the introduction of 
birds, flowers, insects, and animals, grouped in the 
most fantastic manner, and often delineated in the 
most graceful forms, and with the most delicate col- 
oring. The illustrative paintings are sometimes 
of a small size and inserted in the text of the book, 
and sometimes take up the whole leaf; but it was 
on the capital letters that the artist or transcriber 
generally expended the fullest measure of his labor 
and his taste. 

Natural history appears to have been a favorite 
subject in the middle ages, and several Bestiaria, or 
Histories of Animals, are preserved, in which the 


ing of manuscripts, in order to make the vellum | habits of the brute creation, real and imaginary, are 


This barbarous practice appears 


delineated in the strangest and quaintest manner, 

but still with a good deal of imagination and artistic 

skill. 

Tue Invention or Printinc—CLammants OF THE 
Discovery. 

We now come to the great invention, without 
which the revival of letters would have been incom- 
plete, and probably short lived,—to that turning point 
in the history of the world when the results of 
genius, of intelligence, of study, and of fancy, were 
to be thrown open to all who chose to avail them- 


selves of them, instead of remaining the sealed and 


hidden treasures of the wealthy, the high born, and 
the learned. No question has been more obscured 
by the efforts made in the attempt to clear it up 
than thatof the origin of printing. Only seven 
cities contended for the honor of having been the 
birth-place of Homer, but at least fifteen have at 


different times set up their claims to the credit of 


having seen the invention of this inappreciable art. 
The pretensions of the majority of them have been 
long since satisfactorily disposed of; and there are 
now only three, Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mayence, 
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that can with any show of reason lay claim to this 
great discovery. 

It was not, however, until the fifteenth century 
that printing in its rndest form, namely block print- 
ing, as opposed to the use of moveable types, ap- 
os really to have been in use in Europe. It has 

en asserted that playing cards were produced at 
Venice either by rubbing off, or by block-printing, 
nearly two centuries earlier; but religious prints, 
having a line or two of inscription under them en- 
graved upon the same block, appear to have given 
the first real stimulus to the invention. I think that 
the town of Haarlem is entitled to the pre-eminence 
first assigned to it by Ulric Zell, an eminent printer 
of Cologne, who is quoted in the Cologne Chronicle 
of 1499, and afterwards by Adrian Junius in his 
Latin work, entitled Batavia, published in 1588. 

The account which Junius gives, isas follows: 
Lawrence Janssen, surnamed Coster, from his office 
of warden of the Cathedral Church at Haarlem, was 


one day walking in a wood near the town, when the | 


idea struck him of cutting out letters in the bark of 
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| of valuable works, which we know to have been in 
| existence but a short time previous to the invention 
| of the art of printing. 

It is to William Caxton, who, in spite of attempts 
to rob him of the credit justly due to him, still keeps 


the designation of the father of English printing, 
| that we owe its introduction into this country. He 
is supposed to have been born about the year 1412, 
and to have resided as a merchant in the Low 
Countries for about thirty years, having gone abroad 
in 1442. In 1464, he was appointed by Mdward the 


Fourth to negotiate a treaty of commerce with his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, und we may 
imagine that by that time he had acquired a taste 
for literature, an intimate knowledge of the French 
language, and a practical acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the printing press. 

Caxton returned to England soon after this time, 
and in 1474 he was established with his implements 
in one of the Chapels of Westminster Abbey,” where 
he printed the “Game and Play of the Chesse,” 
| which was the first book printed in Nogland. By 





a beech tree and taking im ressions from them for | far the most interesting product of his press was the 
the amusement of his grand-children. Encouraged | Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, also printed in West- 
by the success of his first essay, he, with the agssis- | minister Abbey, about 1476. Of this first edition of 





tance of his son-in-law, Thomas Peter, invented a 
thicker and more tenacious ink than any before in 
use, and printed engravings, to which he had ap- 
= lines struck off from his letters of beech 
ark. He subsequently improved his invention b 
substituting metal type for these wooden characters. 
Junius goes on to say that a profusion of purchasars 
of the works thus produced docked to Haarlem, and 
that Lawrence Coster was obliged to call in the as- 
sistance of several workmen. One of these, named 


John, whom Junius believes to have been Faust, but | . print 
}in London at this time, the most remarkable of 
| whom after Wynkyn de Worde, both for the sum- 
Christmas night, of some of the type and printing | ber of books issued and for the beauty oi 


whom othersassert to have been Gutemberg, robbed 
his master’s workshop, while he was at church one 


| our great early poet, only two perfect copies are 
| known, one of which is in the British Museum. 

| Caxton continued his literary and typographical 
| labors up to the last, and died at an advanced age 
| with his harness on his back, having, as we are in- 
formed by his assistant and successor Wynkyn de 
| Worde, finished his translation of the Lives of the 
| Fathers from the French, on the last day of his life. 
'This translation was published by Wynkyn de 


Worde, in 1495. 


Other eminent printers were exercising their art 


his type, 


materials, with which he fled to Mayence, where in | WaS Richard Pynson. 


the year 1442 he printed with the stolen characters 
two books, one the Doctrinale of Alexander Gallus, 
the other the Tractatus, or ‘Treatise of Peter | 
Hispanus. 


As early as the year 1462, Louis the Eleventh of 
France had begun to see the importance of the new | 
discovery, aud had sent Nicholas Jenson, one of the | 


cleverest engravers attached to the mint of Tours, | 
to Mayence. His mission was, in the words of | 
Gabriel Naude, secretly to gain information as to the 
cutting of punches and dies, by the help of which 
the rarest manuscripts could be multiplied. Nicho- 
las Jenson did not, however, return to Paris, but 
betook himself some years after to Venice, which 
he ong the fruits of the knowledge he had acquired 
in the workshop of Schoeffer ; and it was not until 
1469 that three Germans, Ulric Gering, Martin 
Crantz, and Michael Friburger, set up the first 
oe press in Paris, at the expense of bs ohn Heyn- 
in, himself a German, and prior of the Sorbonne, 
then the great University of France. The press was 
set up within the walls of the University, and the 
or himself, assisted by Guillaume Fichet, the 

rofessor of Rhetoric, revised the sheets and cor- 
rected the press. 


One disastrous effect followed close upon this 
vast and sudden increase of printed books, namely, 
disregard for the manuscripts of ancient authors, 
whose works had already been given to the press. 

is undue and unfortunate disparagement of manu- 
scripts led to the destruction of numbers, which fell 





into the hands of the binders, and doubtless to this 
cause, and to this period, may the loss be attributed 





The first book printed on paper of English manu- 
facture, was Glanville de Proprietatibus Rerum, 


translated into English by John Trevisa, and printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster, about 1495. 
The paper was manufactured at Hertford, by John 
Tate; the first paper mill having been set up at 


that place in the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
Oxford and St. Albans were the next places in 

England in which printing presses were established, 

in the former place in 1478, and in the latter in 

1480. 

Lipraries—Co.iections, ANCIENT AND Movrrn. 


I shall now take my leave of this portion of my 
subject, and proceed briefly to consider the principal 
Libraries, or depositories in which books, whether 
ancient or modern, manuscript or printed, have been 
at different times collected. ~~~ 

The earliestepublic library of which we have any- 
thing like an authentic record, is that of Osymannyas, 
who is supposed to have reigned in Egypt six hun- 
dred years after the deluge. We are told by Dio 
dorous Siculus, that the magnificent edifice which 
contained it, bore the inscription of Jatrecon psuches, 
or Treasury of Medicine for the soul. A noble 
library is said to have been deposited in the Temple 
of Vulcan at Memphis, and some of the early de- 
tractors of Homer accused him of having stolen his 
poems from it, and afterwards asserted his claim to 
them as original productions, But the finest library 
of Egypt, and perhaps of the ancient world was that 





*It was from this that the technical expression of the 
Chapel as applied to a printing office is supposed to have 
arisen. 
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nexion with the Academy which he founded there | 
and called the Museum. 

The tyrant, Pisistratus, is said to have been the 
first to establish a library in the city of Athens, 
about 550 years before the Christian wra. The 
library thus formed was increased with much care 
and pains, until Xerxes seized its contents during 
his short occupation of Athens and carried them off 
to Persia. They were afterwards restored to the | 
Athenians by Seleucus Nicanor, and the emperor 
Adrian is said long afterwards to have been a liberal 
benefactor to the public library of Athens. 

The library of Pergamus was celebrated for its 
extent, and was at length presented to Cleopatra by 
Mark Anthony, as the nucleus for the formation of 
a second library at Alexandria. 

Rome, at the earliest period of her history, thought 
more of arms than of books, and it was not until 
intercourse with Greece had begun to smooth the 
raggedness of her mould, and until the conquest of | 
Macedon by Paulus A‘milius, in the year B. c. 167, | 
that the first foundation of a public library was laid. | 
This was subsequently increased by Sylla, after his | 
visit to Athens. 

It was reserved for Augustus Cesar to inaugurate 
a more important work than had been done before | 
his time, by erecting two public libraries, called 
the Octavian and the Palatine. The latter is said 
to have survived all the various revolutions of the | 
Roman Empire until the time of Gregory the great. 

Successive Emperors embellished the city with | 
other libraries, among which the Ulpian, founded by 
the Empcror Trajan, was the most remarkable. 

When Byzantium, or Constantinople, became the 
seat of empire, Constantine proceeded to form a 
valuable library there, which was successively en- 
larged by the Emperors Julian and Theodosius the 
younger, the latter of whom increased it to 100,000 
volumes. Among the treasures of this collection | 
are said to have been the only authentic record of 
the proceedings of the Council of Nice, a copy of | 
Homer written in golden letters, and a magnificent 
copy of the Gospels, bound in gold and enriched 
with precious stones. Leo, the Isaurian, is said to | 
have burned one half of it in the seventh century, in | 
order to destroy the evidence that might be quoted 
against the Iconoclastic tenets which he had adopt- | 
ed. The capture of Constantinople by Mohammed | 
the Second, in the year 1453, dispersed the Greek | 
men of letters who had congregated there, over the | 
whole of Europe; but the Imperial Library was pre- 
served by the express command of the conqueror, | 
until Amurath the Fourth, in a fit of devotion, sac- | 
rificed all the books in it to his hatred against the | 
Christians. 

[ have thus given a hasty sketch of the fate of the 
more important ancient libraries, and it cannot be | 
better concluded than in the words of Gibbon, who | 
says—“I sincerely regret the more valuable libra- 
ries which have been involved in the ruin of the | 
Roman empire, but when I seriously compute the 
lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the | 
calamities of war, our treasures rather than our | 
losses are the object of my surprise.” | 

I cannot do better than at once introduce to your 
notice our earliest English Bibliographer, Richard 
de Bury, who was Bishop of Dirham and Lord High | 
Chancellor of England under Edward the Third. 
He was indeed a passionate lover of books, and I | 
cannot help giving you a very few of the eloquent | 
words in which he pours.out his heart in affection to , 
his favorites. “In books,” says he, ‘1 see the dead | 











are oe the courses of war, from books we 
learn the rights of peace. Allis corrupted and de- 
stroyed by time; Saturn ceaseth not to devour his 


_ offspring, and all this world’s glory would perish in 
_ oblivion, had not God furnished mortals with books 


as a remedy.” 

The result of this life-long attachment to books, 
was the formation of a library of which he had 
drawn up an accurate catalogue, which unluckily he 
has not given us, and the institution of a hall at 
Oxford for the special object of its preservation, 
regulated by a code admirably adapted for the pur- 

ose. This was Durham Hall, subsequently called 
Trinity College. Thus we see that at this time the 
formation of every library must have been the work 


| of an individual of wealth and station. 


We will now shift the scene to Hungary, where 
two hundred years later, but under circumstances 
even more adverse to the formation of a library than 
the state of England in the time of Richard de Bury, 
a collection was made which probably rivalled any 
that had ever at that time been made, in the num- 
ber, the value, and the beauty of its contents. The 
library was found by Matthias Corvinus, elected 
King of Hungary in the year 1458. This prince 
whose history reads throughout like a chapter of 
romance, was not only one of the bravest warriors 
and most sagacious politicians of his time, but also 
one of the most liberal patrons of the arts and aci- 
ences, and the most splendid book collector of his 
day He had erected a magnificent gallery in the 
citadel of Buda, in which reposed amongst other 
treasurers of art, fifty thousand books, mostly mana- 
scripts, all of them sumptuously bound. To procure 
these he had emissaries detatched over the whole 
world. The dispersion of the Greek libraries, after 
the siege of Constantinople, added to his treasures, 
and no less than thirty copyists were maintained by 
him in Italy alone. This great man died in 1490, in 
his forty-seventh year; and in 1527, after the Siege 
of Buda by the Turks, his library was burnt. The 


| books were stripped by the brutal soldiery for the 


sake of their precious coverings, and thrown pell- 
mel! into the basement of a tower, where they lay 
and rotted, until Busbequius, a century after, con- 


| trived to redeem a few volumes, which are now de- 


posited in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

The sixteenth century marked the dawn of a new 
era throughout the European world, when, under the 
liberal and enlightened patronage of that great and 
generous monarch, Francis the First, the love of 
books, and of all that they contain, began to flourish 
with a Iuxuriance hitherto unknown. There had 
been an attempt ata Royal collection in France, 


previous to his time, but it isto Francis that is 
owed the union and extension of the several libra- 


ries which he found distinct and trifling in extent. 

It must have been to her brief and happy sojourn 
at the Court of France, as the wife of the Dauphin, 
who had a short lived reign as Francis the Second, 
that the beautiful and accomplished ge? Queen of 
Scots, owed her refined taste in books. The catalo- 
gue of her library is still extant, embracing a well 
chosen selection of nearly two hundred volumes, in 
the several departments of literature, and containing 
most of the popular French and Italian poets and 
Romances. 

Several private collections of rare magnificence 
were formed in France about this time, and amongst 
them that of John Grollier, one of the treasurers of 
the kingdom, who formed one of the most beautiful 
libraries that ever existed. He is said to have been 
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the first book-fancier who used Morocco leather in 
his bindings, which are perfect gems of art, and his 
volumes are looked upon to this day as among the 
cherished acquisitions of the Bibliomaniac. One 
point in the character of Grollier, as a collector, 
should always be noticed with applause, namely, the 
liberality with which he imparted his literary treas- 
ures. Hach volume of his library was stamped wit 
the words—-“ Jo. Grollierid et amicorum,” “The 
property of John Grollier and his friends ;” and his 
8 stand out in curious contrast to those of 
another French collector, whose book-plate bears a 
text from the parable of the Ten Virgins—* /te ad 
mercatores et emite vobis,” “ Go tothem that sell, and 
buy for yourselves ;” an ingenious but somewhat 
yer nen rebuff to an intending borrower. 
he history of society in France from this time 
teems with notices of book-collectors among the 
eminent and noble. ‘lhe great historian, De Thou, 
or Thuanus, as he is frequently called, was, like his 


friend Grollier, one of the most remarkable of his 


time, and his books are also in the greatest request 
among collectors. 

Diane de Poictiers, too, the beautiful and accom- 
pm mistress of Henry the Second of France, 


ad, as well as her Royal lover, a passion for and an 
unrivalled taste in books. I have already alluded | 


to Cardinal Mazarin, as the possessor of a noble 


library, which was mainly owing to the zeal and in- | 


telligence of Gabriel Naude the eminent man of let- 
ters, to whose care as librarian it was entrusted ; 
and the names of the great Colbert, and of his suc- 


cessor Louvois, stand high among the men of note, , 


who after his time collected on their own account, 
and also contributed in an important measure to the 
formation of a national library. 

During this time England had not been idle, as is 
evident from the names of Sir Robert Bodley, the 
munificent benefactor to whom the great Bodleian 
Library at Oxford owes its foundation and its name 
and of his great friend Robert Devereux, Karl of 
Essex, who chose the library of Osorius, known as 
the Cicero of Portugal, as his share of the booty 
taken in the expedition against Cadiz in 1596, and 
bestowed a large part of it upon the institution 
founded by Bodley. 

The quaint and gossiping, but most intelligent 
Pepys, the secretary to the Admiralty in Charles 
the Second’s reign, and the friend of Evelyn, was, in 


the next century, an ardent and successful collector | 


of books, and his library is now preserved at Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge. 
It is however to the history of society in France 


that we have to look during the sixteenth and seven- | 


teenth centuries for illustrations of the progress of 
European civilization, of which during that period 
she was the pioneer and the guide; and 1 shall 
reserve a necessarily hasty sketch of our own 
English labors in the same direction, for the ac- 
count of our great national library with which I 
propose to conclude. 

In France then, book-collecting gradually became 
a sort of fashionable pastime, from the influence of 
which no one was exempt. A library was a necessary 
part of the furniture of the chateau of the noble, 
the boudoir of the fine lady, and the palace of the 
wealthy parvenu who had made a fortune by farming 
the taxes. This mania for books, as a mere freak 
of fashion, is lashed among the other follies of his 
time by the witty moralist, La Bruyere. He de- 
scribes his visit to the library of a fashionable col- 
lector, bitterly abuses the fine Morocco bindings of 
the unused books, the smell of which makes him 
sick, and by declaring that he will never again be 
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seduced into entering this tan-yard, misnamed a 
library. 

We are told of the famous Superintendent Fou- 
| quet, that in the ante-room of his library there was 
always a pile of white gloves laid ready, and that 
| ho one was allowed to proceed further, until duly 
| provided with a pair, lest the books within should 
| receive a soil from the naked hand. 

A very remarkable library, which illustrates this 
state of things, was that collected by the Countess 
de la Verrue. This lady, who had been the favorite 
of Victor Amedwus of Savoy. retired to Paris, and 
there ocenpied herself in bringing together roman- 
ces, and other works of fiction. Of these she had 
an amazing number, all exquisitely bound, and like 





the books of that day, stamped with her arms. 
And thus the little world of Paris and Versailles 
| went on, like the greater world .before the deluge, 
| eating and drinking, marrying or not warrving, until 
the flood came and swept them from the faee of the 
earth. And now these little books, or such as these, 


| beautiful in their Morocco bindings, rich in their her- 
aldic blazonry, surge up occasionally, light and 
frivolous as the foam wreath. but ful! of instruction 


as to the past, and solemn warning for the future. 

I would fain, if time permitted, have carried you 
| with me through some of the creat libraries of 
| Continental Europe—-the Roman Vatican with its 

countless but hidden treasures concealed in heauti- 


fully painted presses, which clothe the walls of 
| galleries a thousand feet in length—the Imperial 
Library at Paris—the Public Libraries at Florence, 


at Milan, at Veniee, at Venna—but I have already 
trespassed too long upon your patience, and | 
i shall conclude with a notice of our own national 


collection at the British Museum, which will inci- 
| dentally farnish hints as to the progress of the 
| taste for books in England. from an early period to 
the present time. 
| ‘The National Library may be said to have owed 
| its existence to the donation made by George the 
| Second, in 1757, of the Royal Library which had 
been accuinulated by the sovereigns of England, 
| from Henry the Seventh downward. Henry was a 
|munificent patron of printers, and his collection 
comprised a remarkable series of illuminated books 
on vellum, from the press of Antoine Verard. Rel- 
|ies of sneceeding sovereigns abound, including 
Henry the Eighth’s own copy of his * Assertion of 
the Sacraments” against Luther, which procured 
him from the Pope the title of Defender of the Faith, 
/ and his copy of the Bible of 1540. which now stands 
in the same press with a New Jestament that once 
belonged to Anna Boleyn. ‘he Greek Grammar of 
Edward the Sixth, (and in this place we ought not 
to forget that his preeepter, sir John Cheke, who 
introduced the study of Greek into Engiand, was an 
Isle of Wight man), Queen Mary’s copy of Bandel- 
lo’s Novels, and Queen Elizabeth's copy of Parker's 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, the first 
book privately printed in Eugland, are also here.— 
Of Charles the First, there are memorials in Al- 
manacs in which he had scribbled his name in a 
childish scrawl, and in the beautifully bound vol- 
umes of the Harmony of the Gospels, illustrated by 
the protestant Nuns of Little Gidding, and present- 
ed to the King by their founder, Nicholas Ferrar. 

The priocipal additions which were afterwards 
made to the library arose from bequest, from gift 
and from purchase. 

The most important bequests were that of the 
Rev. Mr. Cracherode, who left his exquisite library 
of four thousand five hundred volumes, unrivalled 
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in beauty and condition, in 1799 ; that of Sir Joseph 
Bankes in 1820; and, exceeding all in extent as well 
as in value, that of the Right Honorable Thomas 
Grenville in 1846. This noble legacy consisted of 
upwards of twenty thousand volumes, collected dur- | 
ing a long life at an expense of more than £54,000. 

The most valuable gift was that of the new Royal 
Library made by George the Third, at vast expense, ' 
and consisting of sixty-five thousand volumes, which 
was presented to the nation by George the Fourth 
in 1823. 

The purchases of most value were the collection 
of Sir Hans Sloane, which were, with his cabinets 
of natura! history, bought in 1753 for the sum of 
20,000/. The same Act of Parliament which was 
passed for this acquisition, also sanctioned the pur- | 
chase of the Harleian Manuscripts, which had been 
collected by the Lord Treasurer Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, and his son. ‘Their noble library of printed 
books had been previously allowed to be dispersed, 
to the irreparable loss of our national literature. 

The vast collection of printed books which has 
increased upon us with giant strides, has risen from 
two hundred and thirty-five thousand volumes in 
1849, to a total of six hundred thousand at the pre- 
sent time, of which the old library accommodates 
about five hundred thousand. The uew building, 
which is of iron, is calculated to hold about fifteen 
hundred thousand volumes, and you will be tempted 
to accuse me of exaggeration when 1 assure you 
that it contains three miles of book cases eight feet 
high, and twenty-five miles of shelves. Yet with 
all this, sach is the portentous rate at which books 
accumulate, that itis calculated that there will not be | 
room for the probable accessions of the next forty | 
years, and that before that time’ the vast space 
which has been prepared will be gorged with books. 

For the use of the reading public, who are ad- 
mitted with a liberality and treated with a courtesy 
which it is impossible to overestimate ; a new circu- 
lar reading room has been erected containing sixty 
thousand volumes, all books of reference and periodi- 
cals, and offering most convenient accommodation 
to more than three hundred students at a time. The 
dome of this magnificent building is the second 
largest in the world, being only two feet narrower 
than that of the Pantheon at Rome. In size, decora- 
tion, and convenience, it stands unrivalled among 
similar edifices, and we may boast of possessing in 
it the most splendid temple ever erected to litera- 
ture in any country or in any age. 


| 


oo 


NOTES ON LIBRARIES AND LITERATURE. 
While no library in America has yet reached 150,- | 
000 volumes, there are more than thirty in Europe, 
which have passed that figure. Some of these, it is 
true, are merely repositories of ancient and medi- 
val literature, with a considerable sprinkling of 
the books of the last century, and but few acces- 
sions from the more modern press. Such, for the 
most part, are the numerous libraries of Italy, while 
others, like the Library of the British Museum, and 
the Imperial Library, at Paris, are about equally 
rich in ancient and modern literature. The latter 
library, undoubtedly the largest collection in the 
world, has now over 900,000 volumes, besides 500,- 
000 pamphlets ; while the Royal Library at Munich 
claims to possess 800,000 volumes, placing it, if the 
claim be allowed, far in advance of the British 
Museum, as well as of the Royal Libraries of the 
Prussian and Russian governments. But it is 





shrewdly suspected that the learned Bavarian who 
presides over the Munich collection, reckons every 


‘tract and pamphlet in his vast repository of litera- 


ture as a separate work. To enumerate only the 
collections which exceed 300,000 volumes each, we 
have the following table of the relative rank of the 
European libraries. The figures are from Edwards’ 
“Memoirs of Libraries,” London, 1829, and the 


|“ Annuaire du Bibliophile,” for 1862. 


Imperial Library, Paris, - 900,000 vols. 
Royal Library, Munich, 800,000 do. 
British Museum, London, 600,000 do. 
Royal Library, Berlin, 500,000 do. 


Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, 450,000 do. 


University Library, Munich, 400,000 do. 
Roya! Library, Copenhagen, 400,000 do. 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 350,000 do. 
University Library, Gottingen, 350,000 do. 


University Library, Breslau, 350,000 do. 
Royal Library, Dresden, 320,000 do. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford, 300,000 do. 


What renders the claim of the Royal Library of 
Munich still more open to suspicion than its enorm- 
ous extent relatively to those of all the great capi- 
tals of Europe, is the similar claim put forth by the 
University Library in the same city, to the posses- 
sion of no less than 400,000 volumes. It is scarce- 


ly creditable that two libraries in the small Dach 


of Bavaria should have accumulated nearly a mi 
lion and a quarter of volumes, while the largest and 
most rapidly increasing libraries in Europe are yet 


| very far from approaching a million. But the best 


evidence against the “ figures which cannot lie” of 
the Munich collection, is to be found in the follow- 
ing table, extracted from the Parliamentary Report 
on Public Libraries, published in 1850. 

It sets forth the average annual increase of the 
libraries already enumerated, as reported by the 
officers of the libraries themselves. 


British Mus. Library. 20,000 
Imperial Library, Paris, 13,000 
Royal Library, Berlin, 9,000 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 5,000 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 3,500 
Royal Library, Munich, 3,000 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, No return. 
University Library, Gottingen, 3,000 
University Library, Breslau, 2,000 
Royal Library, Dresden, 2,000 
University Library, Munich, 1,500 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, 1,200 


Now it is not probable that two libraries growin 
no faster than at the rate of 1,500 volumes, an 


| 3,000 volumes, respectively, per annum, should so 


far surpass collections increasing in a much greater 
ratio. It sounds strangely to lovers of books to 
read that, of the great libraries above mentioned, 
only one (the Bodleian) has a printed catalogue of 
its treasures, while some have never yet been com- 
pletely catalogued, even in manuscript ! 

The one great advantage which European libraries 
possess over American, consists in the enormous 
“start” which the accumulations of the past have 
given them in the race. With one or two hundred 
thousand volumes as a basis, what, but utter neglect 
can prevent any library from becoming a great and 
useful institution? The most moderate share of 
discrimination, applied to the selection of current 
literature, will keep up the character of the collec- 
tion as a progressive one. But with nothing at all 
as a basis—as most of our large American libraries 
have started, the rate of progress seems slow, and 
the results small hitherto. Yet it should never 
be forgotten that it is not quantity, which constitutes 
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the chief value of libraries, after all. “Non multa, sed | Superior books of the present day are few, and 


multum” is the golden rule of reading, and what avails 
it to heap up even millions of books, provided you 
have not the best ones? Some of the American libraries 
have been fortunate in donations of private libraries, 
while several (as the Astor, and the Library of Con- 
gress) have not been the recipients of any single 
collection to swell their aggregate. Of all our 
libraries, perhaps the Boston Public has been the 
most “lucky.” Founded scarcely ten years ago, it 
now stands second (or third?) in numerical rank— 
ee 105,000 volumes, while its selections, 

oth of popular and erudite works, have been made 
with great judgment and discrimination. It has been 
favored with one patron (Joshua Bates, Esq.) of rare 
munificence, whose gifts in money and books, close- 
ly approach the sum of $100,000. The late Hon. 
Jonathan Philips gave it $30,000, and several valu- 
able private bequests have enriched its shelves. 


cannot effect a degree of good at all counterbalan- 
cing the vast amount of evil resulting from the 
general persual of inferior books, aggravated as 
| that evil isa thousand fold by the prominent position 
they occupy, and when their sale is so much promo- 
ted by the public. 

When perusing a book, we are apt to apply the 
ideas therein contained to ourselves, to identify 
ourselves with those spoken of, and more or less to 
allow ourselves to be actuated by the interpretation 
of their ideas. Our prejudices are somewhat biased 
by that which we have just read. Novel readers 
rarely, if ever, form a correct estimate of life and 
manners. They erroneously imagine that the ideals 
portrayed in the novel are taken from reality—that 
the conduct of persons with whom they are thrown 
in contact will be similar to the writer’s prototype. 





Its | The mock representations of nature are recognized 


latest considerable acquisition by this means, was | ag false when merely traversing the common walk of 


the noble and scholarly collection of the late Rev. | Jif. 


Theodore Parker, numbering over 11,000 volumes, 
and especially rich in theology, metaphysics and 
German literature generally. The Library company 
of Philadelphia, with its associate, the Loganian 
Library, now numbers over 75,000 volumes, and em- 
braces much, especially in its highly valuable stores 
of American books and early printed works, of 
which any collection might be proud. Although de- 
pendent for accessions upon the associated enterprise 
of a company, it is steadily advancing in complete- 
ness and consequent usefulness. 


oo 


READING GOOD AND BAD BOOKS. 
BY HENRY WOOD HILL. 


Books may be compared to men, with the excep- 
tion that whilst the latter speak with the living 
tongue, the former give utterance to ideas in silence. 
“Dead men open the eyes of the living.” Books as 
well as men make known to us our obligations, the 
failings common to human beings and peculiar to 
ourselves, the difficulties to be encountered, the 
duties to be performed, the distresses to be endured, 
and the pleasures to be realized by us. With books, 
as well as with men, we become accustomed to re- 
flection, acquainted with the beauty of virtue and 
the deformity of vice. Men, in their communication 
with each other, address themselves to those pas- 
sions and affections of the mind that are conducive 
either to happiness or to unhappiness. Good words 


are the incentives to energy and industry. Should 
they not therefore be carefully studied? In books, 


as well as with men, we may confer with genius and 
learning. 
But books have an advantage over men, in that 


| 


We cannot but admit that occasionally some bene- 
fit, intellectual or even moral, may be derived from 
reading a novel. Dr. Johnson declared that he 
never looked into a book so utterly valueless, but 
that something profitable might be extracted from 
it. The question is, is this something worth while 
hunting out? Dr. Johnson was a man of extraor- 
dinary capabilities, and in a most wonderful manner 
found time for looking into almost everything. The 
majority of us have not the capability of treatin 
with time so successfully as Dr. Johnsou had; an 
even if we had, we should use it, comparatively 
sneaking, with but trifling advantage in reading 
books which contain but little knowledge. It is 
well, therefore, to go to the fountain-head at once— 
to consult those books where there is a certainty of 
finding knowledge, and to consider inferior books as 
chaff; remembering the words of Bassanio respect- 
ing Gratiano, “ His reasons are as two grains of 
wheat, hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall seek 
ell day ere you find them, and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search.” 

Persons who read inferior books acquire a distaste 
for superior books. hey falsely imagine the latter 
to be too learned and abstruse, though the language 
and manner in which they are worded may be the 
most simple and the least complicated, and require 
the least degree of study to understand them. A 
novel appeals but slightly, if ever, to the Christian’s 
feelings and principles. The author, as far as his 
novel is concerned, is too much occupied with the 
spirit of wordliness to think of morality. He al- 





they enable one to contemplate at leisure the finished | 


productions of mature reflection, whilst many of us 
are not endowed with a memory sufficiently capable 
of retaining the exact words of the speaker. More- 
over, a person is seldom enabled to speak at once 
80 much to the purpose as he would write after con- 
sideration. 

There is something peculiarly beautiful and sooth- 
ing in the manner in which the silent processes of 
the mind are brought into action when we are read- 
ing attentively. We must of necessity derive some 
benefit. What can be more beneficial than improv- 
ing the vigor and sensibilities of the mind, expan- 
ding the reasoning faculties, strengthening the judg- 
ment, facilitating the utterance of ideas ? 


benefits more easily attained than by a careful course | waxen seal to the sculptured gem. 


of good reading ? 


) 


| 


{ 


| 


| 
{ 





ludes not to religion, because it is distateful to his 
supporters, and a hindrance to the sale of his book. 

We cannot conceive anything more delightful or 
more promising of reward than reading books the 
authors of which are regarded as the masters, de- 
positories, and guardians. of true knowledge, and 
which are supported by the taste and judgment of 
educated minds. We have satisfaction in perusing 
them, since we are fully aware that our time is not 
idled away, and that we are not likely to contract a 
hurtful style either of thinking or of speaking. On 
the contrary, one of the great benefits to be derived 
from good authors is that of acquiring a greater 
facility of speaking and writing in a manner not 
only gratifying to others but pleasing to ourselves. 
“We are told that Cicero, who formed his style on 
the model of Plato, was a resemblance scarcely less 


Are these | exact than that of the bust to its mould, or the 


We can hardly 
venture to hope that our endeavors will be so suc- 
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cessful as Cicero’s, but at the same time we way 
reasonably anticipate that they may be well reward- 
ed by close intercourse with good authors. The 
more time one devotes to the respensibilities, the re- 
quirements, the studies of a barrister, the more 
likely is he to become conversant with the myster- 
ies of the bar. Similarly with other professions.— 
Will not the same reasoning hold good for our asso- 
ciation with good books? The “ Tatler,’ the 
“Spectator,” the “ Guardian,” the “‘ Rambler,” the 
“ Adventurer,” the “ World,” have they been writ- 
ten for no good purpose? Do we in vain associate 
with Johnson, of whom Bishop Gleig has said, “ that 
he brought more mind to every subject, and a greater 
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variety of knowledge ready for all occasions, than | 


almost any man?” May we not think that Johnson 


spoke justly when he said that “ whoever wou!d at- | 


tain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison?” And that he 
was equally just when he said of poor Goldsmith, 
whose simplicity, elegance, and refined feeling have 
no superior, that “ whatever he wrote he did it bet- 
ter than any other man could do?” We cannot but 
read with advantage such novels as the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” of which Sir Walter Scott says, “ that 


it is one of the most delicious morsels of fictitious | 


composition in which the human mind was ever em- 
ployed. 
to it again and again, and bless the memory of an 
author who contrives so well to reconcile us to hu- 
man nature.” ‘To Sir Walter Scott can we pay a 
higher tribute when we say with Professor Spald- 
ing, that his novels “may safely be pronounced to 
be the most extraordinary productions of their class 


We read it in youth and in age ; we return | 


that were ever penned, and to stand, in literary value, | 


as far above all other prose works of fiction as the 


novels of Fielding stand above all others in our | 


language except these?” In our selection of books, 
let us remember that we are told that good books 
“lead us to the fountain-head of true sense and sub- 
limity ; teach us the first and infallable principles 
of convincing and moving eloquence ; and reveal to 


us the mystery and delicacy of good writers.” — Eng- | 


lish Jourual of Education. 


: Acports, Aididvessa, &e, 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 4, 1863. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN : The law wisely ordains that the Su- 
erintendent shall prepare and submit to the Leg- 
islature, a full account of the condition of the Com- 
mon Schools in the State, the expenditures of the 
system during the year, estimates of the sums requi- 





| 


site for the ensuing year, the whole number of pu- | 


ils, the cost of teaching each, the number of 


istricts, the plans for the improvement of the sys- | 


tem, &c. 

Having commenced my duties as Superintendent 
the day upon which the school year of 1863 closed, 
I have had no method of obtaining information upon 
the subject to be presented in this report, except 
from papers and dqcuments found in the Department. 
From these documents, which were sufficiently com- 
plete, the facts herein presented were collected. 

The statistical information required to be com- 
municated to the Legislature will be found in the 
following table, which also exhibits the comparative 





workings of the :ystem for the school years ending 
on the first Mondays of June, 1862 and 1863, re- 
spectively. 

These statistics do not embrace the operations of 
the schools of Philadelphia, except as regards the 
State appropriation. By them the leading features 
and prominent agencies of our system are presented. 











Whole number of school districts in 1862........ 1,808 
Oe. oust <a Dis cvieinn 38 Geli vi. face 1,820 
pepe Th FIO cise ned siindaee sock seiko ee 12 
Whole number of schools in 1862............... 11,990 
ci ind Seale OBic ats Ser ee 12,161 
DORE OE Es dbansi tenet bubba bik ies nakmnteie ee 
Whele attendance of pupils in 1862.............. 615,087 
eae ia Re OR Se ee ae 634,499 
WAGED TN Tes dao decade Rides cic cedesectseeses 19,412 
Average attendance of pupils in 1862............ 388 063 
Ee eee ieee BP tv ccsestskay 397,722 
Jt reer sir ie sO Unrate, a 9,659 
Per centum of average upon whole number, 1862.. .63 
ee ae bv dinaews Oiisccad do.... 1863.. 635 
Increase in 1863... .. ‘ es 2 005 
Average length of school term in 1862...... 5 mos. 10 days 
Bs nena BP airs «0n GE. sida 1863...... 5 mos. 14 do. 
DONE OE Oi 6s « a5 RK a Os «Hb 4eas ; 4 do. 
Average cost of each pupil per month, including 
ell Ompemmen, ID BOGE. oo. c ck kc cteccccescenne 49 cts. 
Average cost for 1868... 0... ccccccccsceseces 50 cts. 
TNE TE HO ein 6 vite a avens Repidececnctsws = ct. 
Whole number of teachers in 1862............. 14,380 
Bt hams is cine See SREP 14,442 
Pecpenn G6 BRD. onde se ive cc shh leckdecie eset i 62 
Whole number of male teachers in 1862........ 7,987 
Wie ca Rs sesews | See GB 6 ke cuvs 7,270 
——_— See ee eee 717 
Whole number of female teachers in 1862....... 6,393 
Reet Mi eesxd a Ree 7,172 
EE EE coe 5a Ska 5 Gt pda nah oon) che hae 779 
Whole number of teachers examined in 1862.... 17,594 
Bs ons __ Sepa Was sseat ee 1863.... 17,628 
TAG I Soles Sane ch Eb seGedal dvcccare 


Average salaries of male teachers per mo., in 1862 $23 81 





ins ii Desa 64 OO. visti o .....do.. 1868 23 94 
a er rire rerrrTe eee ee th 18 
Average salaries of female teachers per mo. in 1862 $18 55 

Bes saan “ee is tices o....do.... 1863 18 56 
a ee re eee el 1 
Total cost of tuition in 1862................ $1,367,181 33 

| eee ee \ ET PN te 1,498,040 01 
DO OE MON, 55s cade pub n cee csnsvnscee 130,858 68 
Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 1862. $232,337 31 

DO iscs xs er OBen toes Siete 1863. 250,556 52 
Ducbetinn Os TAGS iiss cites és Seacew eu Pacades 18,219 21 
Total cost for purchasing, building, renting and 

repairing houses in 1862................ $355,796 90 
Total cost for 1868... 0.0... cccccsssccceees 008,667 36 
re ree ee ee 52,770 46 
Total expenditure of system for tuition, fuel 

anid houses fm 1068... 06.60 See poet ceccs $1,955,315 54 

BW 6 extais hes d.c8 Ogi cixs do... 1863 2,143,363 88 
ee re er ree poe (. 188,048 34 
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Total State appropriation for all common 





school purposes in 1862...............4- $262,000 00 
Total State appropriation for 1863......... 303,625 00 
Increase on 1862...........0cc cece eeeeeee 41,625 00 
Average number of mills on dollar ‘‘ school 

Pete Eee TAGE ion cn. canntensptlssadioenece 4.75 

Do...... ee Whe iauia | Pe 1863 4.90 
Teowenss Tm TGSS .... 2. 2 cscce cencescccccs 15 
Average number of mills on dollar ‘‘building 

BE” UP TOGR. ws cognccedneene 6abeseneess 3.47 

ae eae do ..... do. 1863 3.03 
Decrease in 1863...... 0.0000 ceeeeeeeeecee 44 
Total cost of system, being whole amount of 

tax levied and State appropriation, includ- 

ing $46,000 paid to Phil’a in 1862........ $2,227,164 91 
Total cost of system, being whole amount of 

tax levied and State appropriation, includ- 

ing $46,000 paid to Phil’a in 1863....... 2,284,099 26 
Tmorenso in 1863.............cceccccccvcve 56,934 35 


Including the city of Philadelphia, the following | 


comparative statistics show the grand results for 
the years 1862 and 1863: 


Whole number of schools in 1862............. 12,337 | 
Do...... CPessess BOMB bie iis. 12,558 | 
Ue TOS oasis 5 pide ce ad in woes eedneseess (221 
Whole number of teachers in 1862............. 15,528 | 
Do...... MP6 as. dis Oe Pee ee Pee 16,722 
Benne 1) TOG «6 6 6 o0lc.bds sietatntes cedsneecs 1,194 
Whole number of pupils in 1862........ 682,182 | 
WO 55 binds eee Beis MOB cds ciesin's secds 703,453 
Wilsnatnd Be BOOB. 6 oc sickle digc c Bi cidacieecciccesoue 21,271 
Average attendance of pupils in 1862.......... 444,214 
De Ube ook do...... Oi ad <a NOGB i occ ccesce 455,598 
eens: We BOND ova: inch san dmahionnin wennwend << 11,384 
Average length of term 1862....... ....5 months 13 days | 
Do..... > MS oe ee ee 5 do 17 do 
Increase in 1863............00ee ee eeee 4 days | 
Average cost of pupil per month 1862...... 52 ets 
| ae a Us nieese 1863...... 49 cts 
Deorease in 1868 ........ 0. scccceccsccccces 3 ets 
Total cost of tuition in 1862............... $1,710,693 90 
a ee re a eee 1,864,310 17 
Increase in 1863............ccceeeeeeeeee 153,716 27 
Total fuel and contingencies 1862.......... $338,625 06 
Do...... pepe Ok. 5, MES oc 0 0.4 008 341,783 24 
Meade fm TGCS... «cine vcs op sacscmscesees 3,158 18 
Total for school houses for 1862........... $452,426 90 
Do...... Wi vcces ee 460,521 40 
Increase in 1863 ............0ceeeeeeeeeee _ 8,094 50 


Total cost of the system, including taxes 
levied, amount paid by Philadelphia, 
and State appropriation, for 1862 

Total cost of the system, including taxes 
levied, amount paid by Philadelphia, 
and State appropriation, for 1863 

Increase in 1863 


$2,773,595 28 


2,888,199 77 
104,604 54 


ee ee ee ee) 





From the facts presented by the foregoing com- 
rative statistics, the friends of the system should 

€ encouraged. 
The State has most nobly responded to every call 
made by the General and State governments, for 
men and means to prosecute the war; and our pro- 
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ductive labor has been diminished by the withdrawal 
of many of our most hardy laborers. Still, our edu- 
cational interests have not been allowed to suffer.— 
By an inspection of these statistics, it will be seen 
that there was an increase during the school year 
1863, in almost every department of the system.— 
The average attendance of pupils was larger than 
| in 1862, the average per cent. upon the whole num- 
ber in attendance being one-half per cent. greater 
| than last year. The average length of school term 
was increased four days. A fact worthy of notice, 
in connection with this subject, is the comparative 
| decrease in the number of male teachers, and the 
increase of females. While there were but 62 more 
teachers in 1863 than in 1862, there were 717 
‘less males, and 779 more females. Another singu- 
‘lar fact, is the comparative salaries of teachers, both 
males and femeles. It has been supposed, and 
strenuously contended by many, that in consequence 
of the war, these salaries would be diminished.— 
This has not been the case, as the numbers demon- 
| strate. In both of these there was a decrease in 
1862. 

The cost of tuition is a much larger sum than the 
one reported in 1862. There was somewhat of 
increase, but not sufficient to make the great differ- 
ence shown by the numbers. It is to be accounted 
for in this way: In several of the counties the 
| teachers board with the parents, and the directors 
are requested to state this fact in their annual re- 
port, and state the price of board in their neighbor- 
hood. This price of board has, heretofore, been 
added to the teacher’s wages, but not to the cost of 
tuition. Believing that if it be made a part of the 
teacher’s salary, it should also be added to the sum 
| paid for tuition, and it has accordingly been done, 
and it accounts for the great increase in the item 
of “Total cost of tuition,” over and above the na- 
' tural increase. This will also account for the differ- 

ence in the total expenditures of the system, for 
| tuition, fuel and houses, and the similar items in the 
statistics, inclusive of Philadelphia. 

The expenses for building have been largely in- 
| creased, while in 1862 there was a decrease from 
1861 of $140,327 77. There is also an increase of 
$18,218 59 on the item of fuel and contingencies. 

There is one fault of our people in connection 
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- | with our schools, which is placed in a strong light, 


| by a comparison of the schools in the other portions 

| of the State, with those of Philadelphia, that is, the 
small per cent. of the average attendance upon the 
whole number. In the State, exclusive of the city, 
it was sixty-three and five-tenths per cent., or not 
much more than one-half, while in Philadelphia it 

| was eighty-four and four-tenths per cent. 

| This irregularity of attendance is a great draw- 

back to the usefulness of our schools, and is deplor- 

ed by all who have paid the least attention to the 

| subject. ‘a 

MaNsFIELD State Normat ScwHoo.. 


| The Normal school for the Fifth district was re- 

| eognized by the State authorities in December, 1862, 

| but no appropriation was made to defray the ex- 

| penses incurred by said recognition until the general 
appropriation act of April 14, 1863. 


} 


The sum thus appropriated ............... $250 00 
Do....do....drawn and accounted for. 212 37 
| Unexpended balance ................02.-. 37 63 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


These embrace the whole receipts and expendi- 
tures. 
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.do.... received from collectors.. 1,797,847 36 





Balance not received into the treasuries... . 





182,626 90 


Actual receipts by districts : 


Amount received from collectors, as above. $1,797,847 36 


State appropriation................... 209,988 40 | 
ee ee eee 2,007,835 76 





Payments of districts : 


For instruction in 1787 districts........... $1,498,040 O01 
For fuel and contingencies............... 250,556 52 
For school houses, ground and repairing: - . 394,767 35 

A 2,143,363 88 





Balances on hand and debts: 


Balances on hand....................... 
Temporary debt.................0.00000. 
Permanent debt. ........ 2. ... 6 ccc ee eue 


97,336 35 
253,923 99 


ms . : } 
These sums exhibit a decided improvement in the | 


operations of the district school officers. By the 


last report it will be seen that the difference between | 


the amount of tax levied and tax received from col- 
lectors, was $208,857 53, while for the year 1863, 


it was but $182,626 90, or $26,230 63 less than in | 


1862. If we deduct the $75,000 paid to collectors 


for their commissions, we shall have but $107,626 90 | 


as not collected or paid over by the collectors to the 
proper officer. This sum is about one-nineteenth of 
the whole. The greater part of this is to be charg- 
ed to the exonerations made in accordance with the 
requirements of the school law. Still it is presumed 


that something has been lost in consequence of neg- | 


lect on the part of the officers. This sum must be 
but small, when compared with former years. In 
1860, the amount levied was $2,039,648 06, and the 
amount received from collectors $376,401 97 less.— 
Making the deduction as above, it will be seen that 


the amount allowed for exonerations, &c., for 1860, | 
This | 


was one-fourteenth of the whole sum levied. 
is but another evidence of the increasing faithful- 
ness of the school officers in the several districts. 
Still another favorable feature presented by the 
foregoing is, that the balance in hand is greater 
than in 1862, by $44,602 62, while the indebtedness 
of the several districts is less by $105,421 77. 
Under the head of “ Special Statistics,” the un- 
dersigned has not been able to collect from the 
anaual and monthly reports of County Superinten- 
dents, sufficient to enable him to construct a table 
that shall be so fu!l and reliable, as to be of any 
proetins utility. A few of the items formerly em- 
raced in this table, are complete, but most of the 
facts required to be presented, are either wholly 
wanting, or are so meagre and unreliable that it is 
not deemed advisable to present them in tabular 
form. However, in comparing the few facts and 
figures that are at command, with the same class of 
facts and figures that were presented in the report 
of 1862, it is evident that in several important par- 
ticulars there has been a steady, but not rapid im- 
provement. The number of houses erected is 
greater than in 1862, as well as the number supplied 
with suitable furniture. The number of teachers 


examined is nearly-the same, there being an increase 
of but 34. The number of District Institutes has 
more than quadrupled ; but these teachers’ meetings 
were, in 1862, voluntary on the part of the teachers; 
while, by the law of April 11, 1862, they were re- 


Amount of tax levied in 1787 dists. in 1863. $1,980,474 26 


$246,559 89 





quired to hold institutes on each alternate Saturday 

during school term. This will account for the in- 

‘crease in this particular. There is also a corre- 

sponding increase in the number of teachers attend- 

| ing these institutes. 

ExpeNDITURES BY THE DEPARTMENT. 
Consisting of the disbursements of the State ap- 

| propriation, and the expenses of the Department 

itself. 

| Total State appropriation for year ending 





Hamed 9, TGs oe sccc tsansdcccsas ec eee $303,625 00 
This amount was expended as follows : 
| Paid to the city of Phil’a.. ... $46,000 00 
Paid to the 12th Normal School 
district, as per act of April 11, 
TED oc conc cusses poenes say an 5,000 00 
' To the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal for 1862, 1886 copies, at 
BP Os cn spa ceeess.cunceac te 1,414 50 
—_—— 52,414 50 
| Amount to be applied to the rest of State. .. 251,210 50 
Deduct for salaries of County Superintendents 40,061 00 
} $$ 
211,149 50 
| Add appropriation forfeited in 1862.......... 3,381 00 





, Amount to be distribnted to accepting districts $214,530 50 


This amount gave a dividend of 40 cents per tax- 
able, exclusive of the city of Philadelphia. 

The former Superintendent, in his annual report 
for 1861, gave his reasons at length for using from 
| year to year the sums actually forfeited by the dis- 
| tricts, for non-compliance with the law. It seems 
but equitable that all the money appropriated by 
‘the State for the support of the Common Schools, 
| should be divided among the several districts of the 
State, which conform to the conditions of the law ; 
hence the forfeited sums will be added to the other 
amount to be apportioned. 


ExpreNsEs OF THE ScHooL, DEPARTMENT. 


Embracing the salaries of the officers, contingent 
expenses, and bills for printing and binding. 

The act of April 11th, 1862, established the sala- 
| ries as follows: 
| Salary of Superintendent.......... $1,600 00 
| Do.....Clerks and Messenger.... 4,800 00 


$6,400 00 

By payment infull...........seee+eeeeeeees 6,400 00 
The contingent expenses, by act of April 11th, 

1862, were as follows : 

Stationery and blank books......... $300 00 

Postage, telegrams and express charges 1,000 00 

Euel, light, cleaning office and miscel- 


laneous expenses..........+-- se... 11000 
| Packing and distributing blank forms, 
} TOPOTHG, BO... o.02040 ccaccecssvosees 0 00 
Traveling expenses .........-++++-++ 300 00 
— $2,310 00 
| By amount expended and accounted for....... 2,456 02 
Excess of expenses.....-..-.--s+e005+5 146 02 


The following presents the amount expended for 
printing and binding during the year: 
Printing and binding annual reports, 





OS $3,758 00 
Bvicvece me. 2342 do.....German 846 40 
$4,604 40 
Miscellaneous............ oho e aaa: 150 00 
4,754 40 
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It will be seen by the above, that the expendi- 
tures were in excess of the appropriation, by $146 
02. This excess of expenditure was for engraving, 
for which no specific appropriation was made in 
1862. $8400 of this excess was drawn from the 
appropriation for 1863, for that purpose; the re- 
mainder, $6202, from unexpended balances of 
former years. 


This amount, $214,550 50, was applied for the | 


support of schools as follows: Of the 1820 districts 
in the State, exclusive of Philadelphia, 


1757 have received their State appropriation 


ammoenting 06.56 F057 sie essccecaes $209,988 40 
29 yet unpaid, but are supposed to be en- 
ee ree eee Te aT ee 2,160 40 | 
9 have forfeited, by having no school dur- 
Sing, GRO PORE. «5 sic 5: 6:55.00 va scidinen ses 702 40 
25 have forfeited, by non-acceptance of the 
IOI aie pieth titan cee ned <n etait « 1,753 60 
Mn stat ade rides othe sc obhte saenes 214,604 80 


The above statistics differ somewhat from the 
same class in the report for 1862. There are 13 less 
districts which had no school during the year, and 


two (viz: Aleppo, in Greene, and Springhill, in | 


Fayette county,) less that continue to reject the 
system. These facts should encourage the friends 
of the schools with the hope that, with prudent ad- 
ministration of the school system in all of its de- 


artments, and by all of its officers, it will, ere long, | 
: cheerfully adopted by every district in the Com-_ 


monwealth. 
CoRNPLANTER INDIANS. 


The Superintendent of Warren county reports 


that the school for the Cornplanter Indians was | 


prosperous during the year, and that the annual ap- 
propriation for the support of said school has been 
expended in the following manner : 


Paid Miss Fisher for teaching 4 months, at $16 


OE OE asin tin dds +d 50:0 ca Rid G09 EO wes $64 00 
Do....do....Case....do....14....do....do.. 24 00 
Do. incidental expenses for books, d&c........ 5 00 





93 00 


County SupEeRInTENDENCY. 
That there are defects in our system of supervi- 


sion by County Superintendents, no one who has in- | 


| giving them a liberal support; and the whole sys- 
tem has, from year to year, become more and more 
| popular. Even the Superintendency itself, that fea- 
| ture of the law of 1854 that was, perhaps, the most 
| unpopular, has silently worked its way into favor in 
a large majority of the counties of the State. More 
valuable and reliable statistics are now annually 
collected and transmitted to the School Department, 
than it was possible to collect before this feature 
was added to the system. ‘These improvements 
| have, to a great extent, been introduced by the 
agency, and through the instrumentality, of the 
| County Superintendency. ‘This agency is emphati- 
cally the working power of the system, the regula- 
tor whose influence is felt through the whole com- 
munity, the channel through which the extensive 
correspondence of the State Department, with the 
_ eight or ten thousand schoo! officers of the State, is 
conducted. The intelligent, faithful, competent, en- 
ergetic Superintendent is the adviser of the direc- 
tors, the friend and instructor of the teachers, the 
| protector and guardian of the dearest interests of 
the rising generation. 

It is readily granted that in some counties the 
best selections have not always been made, that im- 
proper influences have sometimes been brought to 
bear upon those who select the officer, and that in a 
few instances bad, and even dishonest and immoral 
men, have been elected; and yet it is coufidently 
believed, that the cases of this kind have been as 
rare as could reasonably have been expected, and as 
few as would have been under any other mode of 
selection or appointment. Bad men will sometimes 
| get into office, whether the officer be selected by 
appointment or election. 

The year closing with June |. 1863, has been an 
|; eventful one for this nation. All other interests 
| have been swallowed up by the condition of our 
| country; and if, in all respects, the tables do not 

show that Superintendents have performed as much 
| labor as was performed during the previous years, 
| it does not present a very cogent argument against 
the efficiency of the officers, or the value of the 
office to the educational interest of the Common- 
| wealth. It would, in the opinion of the undersign- 
ed, be a calamity to our noble system, and the edu- 
cational agencies that it has brought into this field 
of labor, either to have the office abolished, or so 
disturbed as to materially and radically change ite 


vestigated the subject will deny. If the plan of | operations. 


operation could be so altered as to give to each local | 
officer about the same amount of labor to perform, | 
and the same amount of compensation for his labor, 
without materially interfering with the other por- 
tions of the law, it is evident, to even a casual ob- 
server, that in some respects the system would work 
better ; or, if the salaries were graded by the amount 
of labor to be performed by each Superintendent, it | 
would appear to be more equal in its operations and | 
equitable in its remuneration. 

The law has now been tried nine years, and these | 
officers have performed a work that no other agency 
could have performed. Influences favorable to the | 
cause of Common Schools have been brought to 
bear upon the community, through the labors of the | 
Superintendents, that could have been exerted in | 
no other way. The standard of qualifications re- 
quired of the teachers of the State has been elevat- | 
ed, and teachers are much better prepared, in every 
respect, to take charge of our youth, than they | 
were ten years ago. Institutes for their improve- | 
ment have been established in almost every county. | 
Parents have been brought to feel more fully the | 
umportance of their schools, and the necessity of | 


District INstTITUTEs. 


The law of April 11, 1862, fixing the school 


|month at twenty-two days, and requiring teachers 
to spend two Saturdays in each month in district 


institutes, or other exercises for their improvement, 
was first put into operation in the winter of 1862 
and 1863. In September the Superintendent issued 
instructions ta County Superintendents for their 
annual reports for the school year ending June 4, 
1863. In these instructions, they were required to 
report upon the success of district institutes, and 
the number held in their respective counties. These 
officers have stated, with great unanimity, that in 
districts where the local officers and teachers took 
hold of the matter with the right spirit, and evinc- 
ed a determination to give the law a fair trial, the 
institutes were popular with the directors, teachers 
and the people, and have been useful. But on the 
other hand, where the law was opposed by directors, 
and neglected wholly by teachers, or only complied 
with in part by them because it must be done, it 
became unpopular with all, and the results have not 
been favorable. It was not anticipated that such a 
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change as was contemplated by this law would be 
acquiesced in, or its usefulness appreciated by all 


interested in its results, during the first year of its | 
operation; and yet, the reports above referred to, | 


show that it has been more generally adopted by 
the districts than its iriends supposed it would be 
in so short a time. Some few districts have neg- 
lected, or refused to comply with the requirements 
of the law, but the cases are so rare that they are 
but the few exceptions to the general rule. This 
plan of district institutes has not yet been fairly 
tested ; many of the directors did not understand its 
provisions ; teachers were not familiar with the 
methods of conducting them, so as to make them 
pleasant and profitable ; consequently the success 
of the past year is not a criterion by which to judge 
of the good that may be accomplished in the future. 

Prudence, as well as the caution evinced by our 


previous school legislation, would seem to dictate | 
that this, as well as all other laws relating to our | 


educational system, should remain undisturbed long 
enough to be fairly tested. After such a trial, it 
will stand or fall upon its own merits or demerits. 


STaTE APPROPRIATION. 


By the first clause of the 29th section of the gen- 
eral appropriation bill, approved April 14, 1863, the 
basis upon which the State a ne for the 
support of Common Schools, for the school year 
ending on the first Monday of June, 1864, is entire- 
ly changed. The clause referred to is in the follow- 
ing words: ‘For the support of the Common 
Schools, to be paid on warrants drawn by the Su- 

rintendent, in favor of the several districts of the 

Jommonwealth, in proportion ta the number of pu- 
pils attending the schools therein, by the Superin- 
tendent’s report of one thousand eight hundred and 
er ee 

This appropriation has heretofore been divided 
among the districts in proportion to the number of 
taxables. It is evident to every one that this alter- 
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given to select schools would be directed to our 
public school system. 

The whole subject is respectfully submitted to the 
Legislature, with the suggestion, that it is highly 
important that the method of distributing the State 
/ appropriation, among the several districts of the 
State, be upon a basis that is reliable. If one year 
it be by the taxables, and the next by the number 
of pupils, and the next some other plan be adopted, 
the people will lose confidence in the system. If, 
too, the amount received by the several districts be 
so materially altered from year to year, as it must 
| be by this change in the method of dividing, it will 
be extremely difficult for directors to fix their per 
cent. of tax to meet the requirements of the schools 
of the districts. Stability in this regard is of the 
utmost importance. 


Srate Norman ScuHoo.s. 


There are now three institutions of this kind in 
successful operation. During the year the schooi in 
the Fifth district was somewhat embarrassed by an 
| ineumbrance, which was, unexpectedly to the trus- 
tees, pressed for collection. The aid from the State, 

extended by the Legislature in the act of April 14, 
| 1863, greatly relieved the school, and it is now pros- 
| perous, as are the other two. These institutions 

are doing a good work for our schools, and are re- 
eommended to the fostering care of the State. 
' The schools at Millersville and Edinboro’ have 
each received $10,000 00 from the treasury. These 
, are much older than the one in the Fifth Normal 
School district, and consequently better able, per- 
haps, to work their way without State patronage, for 
the present. It seems but just to all of these insti- 
tutions, that the one located at Mansfield, Tioga, 
| county, receive the same amount as the other two. 
| The sum given to it last year was partially, at least, 
| diverted from the object for which the trustees asked 
aid, viz: to make additions and improvements, and 
to purchase apparatus. A like sum is recommend. 





ation will materially change the suma received in | ed to be given to the school this year, in order to 
the different localities, giving to some districts and ; enable the trustees to afford the same facilities to 
eounties almost double the amount previously re- | pupils, in the way of neatly fenced and beautifully 
ceived, and to others but about half their former | ornamented grounds, and well selected libraries, and 
sums. If the money were to be apportioned accord- | a proper supply of philosophical apparatus, that are 
ing to the number of children between certain ages, | afforded to the two other Normal! schools in the 


residing within the district, upon a specified day, 
and some plan adopted to have the exact number 
ascertained, the law would not be so objectionable ; 
or if the law had in advance, provided some method 
by which the exact number of children in attend- 
ance could be known, before the division was requir- 
ed to be made, it would not have produced such 
great inequality. 

The law is so worded that the division may be 
based upon the whole or the average number in at- 
tendance ; in either case the data would be unrelia- 
ble. The facts in this respect as presented in the 
directors’ reports, from which the report of this 
Department is compiled, are taken from the month- 
ly reports of teachers, which of themselves are most 
of them far from being correct. 


rect errors, however glaring they may be. 
There are doubtless advantages in the plan of di- 
vision proposed by the act under consideration. If 


parents could be made to feel that the irregularity | 


of attendance upen the school diminishes the amount 
of money received from the State, it would to a cer- 
tain extent correct that evil. If, too, it be under- 


stood that only those who attend the public schools 
draw money, jess funds would be expended upon 
private institutions, and much of the influence now 


When these re- | 
ports reach the Department it is impossible to cor- | 


| State. 
| The annual reports of the trustees of each of the 
schools is appended, and for detail relative to their 
, operations and financial condition, reference is re- 
| Spectfully made to these reports. Tl ey will show, 
that each school is in a flourishing condition, and 
| fully justifying the anticipation of the friends of our 
system of Normal scheols. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE ScHoou Law. 


While it is believed that our school system, as 4 
whole, is among the very best in the Union, it is not 
claimed that it is a perfect system. In its organic 
structure it is, perhaps, better adapted to the peo- 
ple of our Commonwealth than any other now in 

operation on this continent, based as it is wholl 

upon the popular will, as expressed through the bal- 
lot box, in the election of the school officers, who 
are, in turn, to vote a tax upon the people, by which 
the schools are to be kept in operation. 

Still, in many of the details of the law it might, 
probably, be so altered or amended as the betier to 
subserve the important object had in view by those 
who originated and built up the noble system—the 

free education of every child within the State. 

Some sections might be stricken out, and others 
inserted, that would make the law, in some respects, 
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better, and more acceptable to some portions of the 

ple. Notwithstanding this, it is the opinion of 
the undersigned, that unless some decided improve- 
ment can be made that shall be permanent, the ob- 
ject.of the whole law will be more certainly accom- 
plished by allowing it to remain intact. 


There is no other interest of the Commonwealth 
for which it is so difficult to legislate, to the satisfac- | 


tion of the people. The sckool laws, unlike most 
others, are generally to be administered by those 


who are not familiar with law and its technicalities, | 


and peculiar modes of expression; hence the ne- 
cessity of having those laws so clear and specific in 
their application that all can understand them. 
There are connected with tle administration of 
the school laws, exclusive of County Superinten- 


dents, between twelve and thirteen thousand officers, | 


a very large majority of whom are entirely ignorant 
of law, in the proper acceptation of that term; and 
very many are, from the necessity of the case, to a 
certain extent uneducated. Their habits of thought 
have not prepared them to understand legal princi- 
ples. Hence the importance of keeping our school 
system as simple as possible; of not loading it down 
with voluminous enactments and complicated ma- 
chinery. Hence, too, the importance of introducing 
as few changes as possible. A reasonably good 
school system, when well understood by its officers 
and the people, and successfully administered, is 
preferable to continual changes, even with a prospect 
of some slight improvement. Our people are pro- 
verbial for their love of stability, thei: dislike of 
change in our institutions and laws. Our legisla- 
tion, too, on school matters has, hitherto, been cau- 
tious but steadily progressive. Whatever steps 
have been taken were in the advance. When, there- 
fore, the law is well understood by the people, and 
they become familiar with its administration, it is 
not wise to make a change. 

The alteration recommended by my predecessor, 
and effected by the act of April 22, 1863, was an 
important one. The official duties of all schoo! 
officers now commence with the school year. 
will, doubtless, secure greater accuracy in their 
annual reports, inasmuch as the officer charged with 
the duty of making these reports must have a knowl- 
edge of the operations of the schools in his district 


during the year for which he reports; while under 


the old law, presidents of boards were frequently 
obliged to make out reports, of the correciness of 
which they could have no actual knowledge. 
Believing that our system of free schools is gen- 
erally acceptable to our citizens, and, if allowed to 
remain as it now is, will be well administered by its 
officers ; and entertaining, as I do, the views as ex 
pressed in the preceding remarks relative to frequent 


changes in school laws, no modification will be pro- | 


posed. 
Estimates ror THE Year Commencina June, 1864. 
These embrace the appropriation for the system 
generally, and for this Department. 
For the System Generally. 
State appropriation to common school districts, 


including Philadelphia................... $275,000 00 
For salaries of Superintendents............. 40,164 00 
Nor Normal school in the 5th district....... 5,000,00 

320,164 00 


For this Department. 
Salary of State Superintendent... . $1,600 00 
Salary of Deputy Superintendent.. 1,400 00 
Three clerks and messenger....... 3,500 00 
Postage expenses and telegrams.... 1,000 00 


This | 
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| Boxing and forwarding reports, dc. 600 00 
Stationery, blank books, &....... 300 00 
Traveling expenses of Department. 300 00 
Engraving, printing warrants, cer- 
tificates and diplomas.......... 250 00 
Cleaning Department and miscel- 
BP ecto cscs cv tedecors 110 00 
a 9,060 00 
} 329,224 00 


This sum is greater than the appropriation for the 
school year commencing on the first Monday of 
June, 1863, by $3,724 00. While $5,000 00 more are 
to be appropriated for the system generally, to be 
divided among the districts, than was asked for by 
the last report, the appropriation for this Depart- 
ment is less than was then called for, by $740 00.— 
Nothing was appropriated last year for traveling 
expenses ; in the above estimate $300 00 are allow- 
ed for that purpose, because it is believed that much 
benefit has accrued from the visits of an officer from 
the State Department, to the various counties of the 
State. This has been done by the Superintendent 
and the Deputy to a considerable extent, and it is 
deemed but just that the expenses incurred for 
traveling, while thus engaged, should be defrayed by 
the Department. 


CouLecEs, SEMINARIES, Acapemwies & Hicu ScHoo.s. 


In August, 1862, a letter was addressed by Dr. 
Burrowes to Mr. Bates, the Deputy Superintendent, 
constituting him traveling agent of the Department ; 
a portion of whose duties were to inspect every col- 
lege, seminary, academy and high school in the 
State, and take notes of his visitations, as to the 
condition and usefulness of these institutions, the 
condition of the buildings and grounds, the amount 
and value of apparatus, &c., together with all other 
things connected with their management and ar- 
rangement. He was required to report to the De- 
partment as often as once a month. The Deputy 





immediately entered upon his duties, and continued 
to travel in that capacity, till the close of the school 
year. 


But little of the labor marked out by these in- 
| structions, was performed at the date of the report 
| for 1862, consequently it was not deemed expedient 
to embody in it an extensive account of the opera- 
tions of the traveling ageut, even up to that time.— 
| A full report of his labors is appended to this docu- 
ment. 
| Much valuable information relative to the educa- 
tional forces and agencies at work in our State, was 
collected, and is herewith presented to the Legisla- 
ture. Statistical tables will be found in the conclud- 
ing pages of this report, setting forth the receipts, 
expenditures, teaching force, number of students, 
amount of apparatus, and the number of volumes in 
the libraries ofeall these institutions. Blanks were 
| forwarded to the principal of each of the institu- 
tions named in the instructions, early in June, but 
| all have not returned them filled out. All that have 

been received, are embodied in these tables. 

The condition of the school system, together 
with estimates for carrying it on for the ensuing 
year, has thus been presented in the prescribed 

order. 
| The accompanying documents, viz: Reports of 
County Superintendents, of the Boards of Trustees 
of Normal Schools and the tabular statements, will 
afford further information as to the details and the 
| practical workings of the system. An examination 

of these reports and tables is respectfully solicited. 
' The tables are not in all respects as accruate as might 
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be desirable, but where errors do occur, they are of 
such a nature that they could not be corrected in 
this Department, and they do not materially affect 
the grand results. 

The reports of Superintendents will be found to 
contain much that is interesting relative to the prac- 
tical operations of our system, and suggestions as 
to the future course to be pursued. 

Allow me, in conclusion, to solicit for the educa- 
tional interests of our Commonwealth the fostering 
care of the Legislative and Executive Departments 
of our State government. No other interest is more 
vital to the prosperity of the State or the perpetuity 
of our free institutions ; and at no previous period 
of our history have we, as a people, so much needed 
the advantages of free, universal education, as at 
the present moment; nor has there ever been a time 
when the contrast between those States which have 
had such systems and those which have not, has ren- 
dered so apparent the blessings of a good system of 
free schools. C. R. Cosurn, 

Supt Common Schools. 





REPORT OF THE TRAVELLING AGENT, FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1863. | 

Srx :—In the discharge of the duties entrusted to | 
me, during the school year ending on the 4th of | 
June, 1863, I have to present, of my operations in | 
this office, and in the State at large, the following 
brief report : 

Puan or Lazor.—The duties, to the accomplish- 
ment of which my labors were directed, were, the 
preparation and distribution of blank forms, to | 
colleges, academies, female seminaries, and public | 
high schools; tabularizing and preparing the re- | 

orts of these institutions for the annual report; | 
ecturing and giving instructions at teachers’ insti- 
tutes in the various counties of the State; visiting 
and ascertaining the organization of the schools in 
cities and large towns; visiting and examining into 
the condition of the colleges, and preparing minute 
and extended reports of my observations for publi- 
cation ; visiting academies, female seminaries and | 
other private institutions when practicable, and | 
reporting respecting them. 

Preparation or Brianks.—The higher institu- | 
tions of learning, other than those immediately un- | 
der Common School patronage, had, since the year | 
1845, neglected to report to this Department, the | 
law requiring such reports remaining, to the present | 
time, a dead letter. 


} 
| 





Consequently the whole | 
machinery for obtaining such reports and for tabn- | 
larizing them, had to be commenced anew. Not | 
even the names of these institutions, nor the names of | 
their principals, were on file. A circular was ac- | 
cordingly transmitted, a copy of which is herewith | 
annexed, to County Superintendents, requesting | 
them to forward the names of all such institutions | 
within their counties, and the names of the presi- 
dents and principals, with their post office address- | 
es. 
Three classes of blanks had to be prepared; one | 
for colleges, one for academies and female semi- | 
naries, and one for public high schools. In the | 
preparation of these blanks I was guided not so | 
much by a desire to secure a simple report, show- | 
ing the annual doings and progress of the institu- 
tion, as to ascertain, so far as possible, its actual 
status, its organization, the methods and usages | 
which prevailed in its management and instruction, | 
and the amount of culture necessary for admission 
and graduation. Hence the blanks embrace more 


details, and are more cumbersome than will be 


| gerne an 


necessary in an ordinary annual report hereafter. 
These blanks were despatched to the several class- 
es of institutions named, accompanied with a cir- 


cular embracing the act of Assembly authorizing 
| the requirement of such a report to this Depart 


ment, and respectfully requesting an early report. 
Annexed are copies of the circular and blanks. 

Reports were received from most of the colleges, 
and from a considerable number of academies and 
female seminaries. But few of the public high 
schools reported, from the fact that the County 
Superintendents, in many instances, failed to report 
respecting them in their reply to the circular, and 
also from the fact that the highest wr in 
the graded schools was not regarded as a high school. 
These reports were tabularized and published under 
the appropriate heads in the last annual report of 
the Superintendent. 


Lazor Perrormep.—Institutes and public meet- 
ings were attended in the following counties :— 
Chester, Lancaster, Erie, Dauphin, Westmoreland, 
Crawford, Cambria, Lawrence, Delaware, Washing- 
ton, Wayne, Northumberland, Lebanon, Lycoming, 
Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery, Allegheny, Lu- 
Warren. School buildings, and schools 
when in operation, were visited and examined in the 
following cities and towns :—Washington, Potts- 
town, Columbus, Mercer, West Chester, Johnstown, 
Northumberland, Scranton, Williamsport, Meadville, 
Philadelphia, New Castle, Harrisburg, Lewistown, 
Canonsburg, Waymart, West Newtown, Media, 
Monongahela City, Lebanon, Quakertown and Edin- 
boro’. In cases where defects were discovered in 
buildings, or in organization of schools, or where 
special excellences were observed, extended reports 
were made, and were published monthly in the 
School Journal. Academies, female seminaries, 
and other private institutions were visited as op- 
portunity presented, and were mentioned in the 
reports of visitation. 

Visits were also made and considerable time spent 
in examining into the condition of the following 
institutions :—The State Normal school of the 
Second district, at Millersville, in Lancaster county, 


; —the State Normal school of the Twelfth district, 


at Edinboro’, in Erie county,—‘“ Lewisburg Univer- 
sity,” at Lewisburg, Union county,—“ Williamsport 
Dickinson seminary,” at Williamsport, Lycoming 
county,—‘ Pennsylvania University,” at Philadel- 
phia,—** Washington College,” at Washington,— 
“ Jefferson College,” at Canonsburg, Washington 
county,—and “ The Western University,” at Pitts- 
burg. Careful notes were taken at each of these 
visits, and detailed reports were made to this De- 
partment, which were also published in the School 
Journal, 

Some estimate can be made of the labor perform- 
ed by the follwing statement : 


The estimated number of miles travelled, is 8,815 ; 
number of addresses delivered before public assem- 
blies, 33; number of lectures delivered to teachers’ 
institutes and teachers’ classes, 89; number of 
schools visited, |48 ; aggregate number of scholars 
present in schools visited, 5,950; aggregate atten- 
dance at public meetings addressed, 8,900; aggre- 
gate attendance of actual teachers at institutes, 
1,500. In addition to this a week was spent in 
giving instruction in pean culture, at the Edin- 
boro’ State Normal school. 

In addressing mixed audiences of teachers and 
people, subjects were chosen which seemed to be 
indicated by the wants of the localities, and the 
condition of public sentiment. Among the subjects 
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resented on these occasions were the following :— 
hool houses and school grounds—size, arrange- 
ment, ventilation, shade-trees and shrubbery.—Gra- 
ded schools and the methods of organizing them to 
make them efficient.—Physical culture and the 
conditions of health.—Feeling and volition as agen- 
cies in education.—Theory of intellectual education. 
—Object lessons and the order of mental develop- 
ment.—Means of making the school system efficient. 
—The Senses and Reflection as related to each 
other in a course of training.—The relations of the 
several school officers and agencies in our system to 
each other.—Moral education—necessity making it 
systematic.—The object of education to secure 
fruit.—Teachers’ responsibilities and the importance 
of having an exalted ideal. 

In lecturing to bodies of teachers, the subjects 
selected have been such as the immediate necessi- 
ties of the school room demand. Among these were | 
methods of organizing a school ; systematic arrange- | 
ment of classes ; methods of securing strict atten- | 
tion; thorough teaching, and necessity of reviews ; 
how to secure order and 
to be pursued in teaching the several school branch- 
es; but, prominent subjects on all occasions, be- 
cause believed to be too commonly neglected, have 
been moral culture and physical culture, and the 
necessity of having these regularly and systemati- 
cally taught. 


Co.._ecEes.—Previous to the breaking out of the 


rebellion, the colleges of the State seemed to give | 


promise of fair success. Several of them had been 
moderately endowed, either by private munificence 
or by the religious denominations with which they 
affiliated. The war, however has seriously disturbed 
the attendance in all of them, and their efficiency 
has been to some extent checked. A part of them, 
at least, are in great need of pecuniary aid; not 
simply to live, for the life of none is in serious dan- 
er ; but to enable them to enlarge their usefulness. 
Some of them need improvements in buildings, ad- 
ditions to their cabinets and to their apparatus, | 


new furniture, increase in teaching force, and all school. 
{ 


without exception, need to have their libraries re- 


juvenated and increased. | 


It is believed, that the Legislature would act 


wisely in appropriating something for the improve- : - 
: ya . 4 A way pupils are pushed along till the high school is 
| reached, which very soon comes to partake of the 


ment and encouragement of these institutions.— 
Such appropriation should not however, be made 
without definite knowledge respecting the exact | 
condition and organization of each, and a settled | 
plan for improving them. The aid granted, should | 
effect two purposes : one to elevate the standard of 
culture, and the other to furnish the means for sus- | 
taining this increased standard. Aid should be | 
given on condition of stipulated improvements where 
improvements seem to be demanded. 

Normat Scuoois.—The Normal schools are 
making good progress and are in efficient operation. 
The money appropriated by the State has been 
wisely expended, and the fruits are already appa- 
rent. The chief want of our public school system 
is a well drilled teaching corps. It is only by the 
preparation and training of such a force that we 
can make the large expenditure annually appropri- 
ated for the support of the system, produce good 
and abundant fruit. The wisdom of the Legislature 
in bestowing its aid to these schools is clear, and 
reflects great credit upon its foresight. Further aid 
to these institutions is needed, and will be produc- 
tive of the greatest good. 


Acapemies an» Femate Seminartes.—Reports 
from but a small number of these institutions, com- 
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| pared with the whole number believed to exist, were 
| received. The number which were visited, owing to 
| the extent of other work, was of necessity limited — 
| In the absence of adequate information concerning 
_ them, nv definite recommendation can be hazarded. 

It would seem, though, from the very important 
| sphere which they occupy in our vast educational 
— that their claims to recognition and aid 
| should not be ignored. 

! 

GrapeEp Scuoois.—The number of these is steadi- 
|ly increasing, and their superior excellence and 
| efficiency, compared with the ungraded system, is 
; everywhere apparent. They have, however, in a 
| few localities, failed to meet the expectations, of a 
| portion at least, of their patrons. Still, the fault is 
| not in the system, but in the imperfect manner in 
| which it is put in operation. 

The practice which most injuriously affects this 
system, consists in degrading the high school de- 
partment, by crowding pupils into it before they 
| are prepared for the transfer. If in the highest 

department, a number of scholars are admitted 
who properly belong to a lower grade, it will 
be impossible for the teacher of that depart 
ment to give instruction in his own grade, and 
at the same time in that of the lower, either so 
well or so thoroughly as he could if he had only his 
own proper work todo. Parents of advanced puplis 
finding that their sons and daughters are deprived 
of proper instruction, by the great multitude of 
| classes, in branches which should be taught in the 
| lower grades, and finding them associated with a 
| throng of undisciplined pupils, conclude to secure 
| private instruction. 

The manner in which this evil springs up is this : 
| The directors find that the primary school is too full. 

They accordingly attempt to relieve it, not by divi- 
| ding and establishing another primary school, but 
| they look about for a few of the most advanced 

pupils and transfer them into the next higher grade 
before they have finished the course in the primary 
This affords a temporary relief, but has to 
be repeated, and hence all attempts at classification 
are seriously disturbed. This practice causes the 
second grade to be too much crowded, and the same 
plan is adopted for affording relief toit. In this 





nature of a mixed school, and the evils result which 
ought to be expected, causing the dissatisfaction to 
which we have referred. 

The high school, to be successful must be made 
select—scholarship alone being the test for admis- 
sion. Promotions should not be made oftener than 
once, or at most twice in the year, and then only 
after a thorough @xamination by a competent com- 
mittee. Suitable persons for holding these exami- 
nations and recommending the proper transfer, 
would be, the principal of the high school, the see- 
retary of the board of directors, and the County 
Superintendent, and these are the proper persons to 
assume the responsibility. 

This plan, if rigidly pursued, would make the 
number in the high school in many towns quite 
small, especally if the course of study is an ad- 
vanced one. But this is no objection. [If it is 
small, greater opportunity will be afforded for ma- 
king the organization complete, for giving the most 
thorough and accurate instruction, and for visitin 
and superintending the lower grades. If it iso 
an elevated character and really meritorious, it will 
soon be sought after, and to get into it will be re- 
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garded as a prize worth drawing. Besides, the | 
teacher in a high school cannot profitably teach so | 
large a number of pupils, as in — grade. The | 
number of studies pursued by each pupil in this, is 

much grater, and the time required for giving effi- 

cient instruction longer, than in the elementary 

classes. In a proper classification of scholars in a 

graded system, the primary department will of ne- | 
cessity be much the most numerous. Many chil- | 
dren do not live to enter the grammar school, and 

many more have not the disposition or the attain- | 
ments to reach it. And of those who are admitted | 
to the grammar department a still smaller portion 
advance to the high school. 

But while much care should be taken in establish- 
ing and perfecting the high school, it is no less import- 
ant that the primary departments be organized for 
the most efficient service ; for they are really the sub- 
stratum upon which the prosperity and usefulness of 
the whole system must rest. It is from this that the 
higher departments are to be fed. A mistake here 
will be felt throughout the course. _ 

Great pains should therefore be taken to furnish 
every appliance needed for the health and comfort 
of this class of pupils; that the rooms be not too 
much crowded for the most thorough teaching, and 
the preservation of proper discipline and quiet; 
that blackboards, and maps, and charts, and simple 
apparatus, suited for this grade of instruction, be 
plentifully supplied. These appliances are inex- 
pensive, compared with those needed for the higher 
grades; but it is perhaps even more important that 
they be farniahed ; for, the pupils not being capa- 
ble of reflection or much concentration of thought, 
need a species of instruction that addresses itself 
to the eye, and to the youthful apprehension. 

It is now very generally believed that females can 
teach this grade of schools more successfully and 
acceptably than males, and experience confirms the 
belief. It is however desirable that there be a male 
teacher at hand, who can be appealed to in cases of 
extreme obstinacy or malevolence. 

Especial pains needs to be exercised in selecting 
the teachers for the primary schools. A much 
higher order of talent is needed than is generally | 
supposed. A love for the work, aptness to teach, | 
great power of endurance, tact in gaining the confi- 
dence and affection of pupils and leading them at 
will, methodical and orderly habits, quick and clear 
perceptions, with the ability so to communicate as 
to catch the attention of pupils and inspire them 
with enthusiasm, depth of moral feeling and senti- | 
ment, and untiring zeal and interest in the welfare | 
of the pupils,—are qualities much to be desired in 
the teacher of a primary school. It should not be 
forgotten that the twig is easily bent, and that the | 
giant tree bears the marks of early misuse. 





can be conveniently collected in one locality, or 
accommodated in one building. One male princi- | 
pal, with from seven to nine female assistants, is, | 
perhaps, the most economic and efficient teaching 
force that can be employed for this number of pu- 
pils. Ia a city or village with eight to nine hundred 
pupils, two such schools are needed. With sixteen to 
en huodred pupils there should be four such 
schools properly located in the four quarters of the 


town. When the population of a place is sufficient 


to require three or four such schools, it will doubt- | 
_are made good and efficient, their final triumph can- 


less be found most satisfactory and economic to 
establish a central high school. Then these several 
graded schools will serve for the primary and gram- 
mar departments, and be tributary to the high school. 


Crry SupeRINTENDENCY.—It is impossible to have 
a graded system kept in successful operation, without 
a thorough supervision, with power to apply cor- 
rectives. To secure this end, large cities should 
employ a City Superintendent, whose sole business 
should be to visit and examine the schools, and 
report monthly to the board what each teacher is 
doing, and the working condition—the defects and 
wants of each school. In towns and small cities the 
principal of the high school can be employed one 
or two hours each day in visiting the’ subordinate 
schools, and be required to report monthly. The 
propriety and importance of this feature will at 
once be recognized. If each school is allowed to 
go on independently of every other, its condition 
and immediate wants being known only by the 
teacher and not properly comprehended even b 
him, a part of the evils will- naturally ensue whic 
are inseparable from the ungraded system, and errors 
will go on multiplying and unchecked. This sub- 
ject is respectfully but earnestly recommended to the 
attention of the local boards. 

In my visitations, some errors have been observ- 
ed in the construction of buildings, and putting the 
graded system in operation, which should be partic- 
ularly guarded against. Without attempting to 
present them in detail, it will be sufficient for pre- 
sent purposes to simply refer to them. 

|. Failure to provide suitable grounds for exer- 
cise and sports. 

2. Failure in adopting the means for securing the 
proper warming and ventilating of the rooms. 


3. Neglect in grading the seats and desks, as to 
height, size and distance apart, to suit the age and 
size of pupils. 

4. Crowding together too many pupils into one 
room, rendering it impossible for a single teacher to 
manage or instruct them efficiently. 

5. A failure to provide suitable seats and con- 
veniences for class recitation, and sufficient amount 
of apparatus and blackboard surface. 

6. Lack of judicious system in promoting pupils 
from one grade to another. 

7. Not employing a competent board to examine 
and decide upon promotions. 

8. Want of adequate supervision in carrying out 
the plan adopted, 

We have dwelt at considerable length upon the 
concluding topic in this report. Its importance, 
at the present juncture in our school affairs, seemed 
to demand it. Considerable enthusiasm has been 
manifested throughout the Commonwealth in com- 
mencing and organizing graded schools. Their 
frieads have everywhere held out the most promis- 
ing results. It is important that the expectations 
thus raised be not disappointed, and that the work 


| so well begun, be improved and perfected, and its 
From four to five hundred pupils are as many as | 


efficiency and popularity sustained. There is danger 
that through neglect it be abandoned to indifference 
or odium. Such a system in its infancy needs to be 
carefully nurtured. Difficulties are to be anticipated. 
A project so grand, so broad in its foundation, so 
comprehensive and lofty in its proportions, cannot 
be expected to be launched at once into successful 
operation. Ignorance and bigotry are to be en- 
countered, pride and prejudice are to be overcome, 
and a thousand minor difficulties will be found in 
the way impeding its progress. But the friends 
of the system may rest assured that if the schools 
not be doubtful. Samuet P. Bates. 
Scuoont DepaRTMENT, 

Harrisburg, June 4, 1863. } 
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